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RS. ROSENBERG, the Widow of an 

5\ Officer in the Navy, RECEIVES young GENTLEMEN 

to BOL! ARD and EDUCATE, from six to twelve years of age. 

The Rev. H. H. Wyatt, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity C hapel, 

and the Rev. Thomas Cooke, M. A., 

Chureh, kind] ly ermit their names ‘as referees. 
Brigh ton, 774, Montpelier-road. 


[HE KING'S SCHOOL, 


Classics and Mathematics—The Rev. John Ingle, M.A., of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge; the Rev. E. W. Lomax, M.A., late 
Senior Sc hc lar of C orpus Christi College, Cambridge; E. J. 
Davis, Esq., B.A., Oxon, 2nd Classman in Lit. Hum. 

Arithmetic and Drawing—W. G. Tweedy, Esq., 
nuel College, C ag ag 

Modern Languages—Kevy. 

University of Ps 
Chemistry and } e—W. G. Tweedy, Esq., B.A. 

Vocal Music—Mr. alll of the Cathedral Choir. 
Dancing—M. Venua. 
Drill—Serjeant Howe. 

The advantages of this School are: — Strict religious 
principle, s the basis of everything; education varying 
according to each pupil’s destination in life, whether the 
Universities, the professions, commerce or agriculture: no 
extras whatever, all charges (including books, 
languages, drawing, dancing, vocal music, 
covered by 2 fixed quarterly payment; numerous Scholarships 
tenable at the School, and Exhibitions of 50/. to the Universi- 
ties; monthly reports to parents; half-yearly examinations 


conducted by members of the University appointed by the | 


Dean and Chapter. 

Additional improvements having been made in the School- 
house and Premises, the Head Master, the Rev. Jonn Ivor 
M.A., can now entertain further applications for Boarders. 

The next Term will commence on the 29th Mz ry. Boys will 
be admitted até any time during | the Term. 


LAKE “WINDERMERE HYDRO-| 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 


NT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, M.R.C.S 
Prospectuses may be had on application to the Surgeon of the 
House 


for the MILLION 
VISITING, and BUSINESS.—A COPPER PLATE, 
elegantly engraved, and Fifty best Cards printed, for 2s.— 
Sent post-free by ARTHUR GRANGER, Cheap Stationer, «c., 
308, High Holborn. 


’ lh : 
PlANoror TES, from 16 Guineas each 
(Priestiey’s Patent); full compass, in mahogany case, 
combining all the qualities of the most costly piano. War- 
ranted of the very best materials and workmanship. Hire 
from 12s. per month.—F. PRIESTLEY, Inventor, Patentee, 
and sole Manufacturer, 15, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


UPERB FLOWER SEEDS for EARLY 


SOWING, selected with care from the best varieties, 
sent post free at the annexed prices: 100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 
5s. ; 50 ditto, 3s. ; 36 ditto, 2s. 6d.; 12 ditto, 1s. 2d Catalogues, 
with sample pac kets. for 2d. 

From W1L11AM KniGut, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, 


Sussex pops 

200 CUCUMBER & MELON BOXES 

and LIGHTS, all made of the best-seasoned 

materials, glazed, with stout sheet glass, and painted four 

times complete, thoroughly hard and fit for immediate use, 

eens and sent to all parts of the Kingdom, at James Watts, 

othouse Builder and Hot-water Apparatus Manufacturer, 
8, , Claremont- “place, Old K Kent- ‘Toad, London, S.E. 


LD BOOKS. —A CATALOGUEpublished 

this dav, May Ist, of a MISCELLANEOUS and 

CURIOUS COLLEC “TION, may be had gratis. 

J. Raven, Bookseller, 3, Wilderness-row, E.C 
from C soswell- street. 


D7. 1 DISCOUNT in the 1s s. allowed off all 
New Books, Magazines, &c. for Ca: 

At Ws. Daw we and Sons’, Booksellers, 74, Cannoo- street, 
City, London. Established 1809. 


AT. WESTERTON’S LIBRA RY, 
Hyde-park-Corner, 
BOOKS EXCHANGED DAILY. 
120,000 VOLUMES IN CIRCULATION. 
gie Subscription, One Guinea per Adnum. 
WESTERTON: S LIBRARY, HYDE-PARK-CORNER. 
NEW SPAPERS. — The Times or Post 
pt posted on the evening of publication, for %s. a quarter ; 
Herald, 26s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or Advertiser, 208. ; 
Times (Second Edition), "Sun, Globe, or Standard, 30s. ; Times 
{Second Day). 16s. 6¢. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—_J AMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
oney-orders payable at chief office, L ondon. 


(IARDS 








-» 8ix doors 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 


ee Londo mn, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 
no Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him until the 
Author has be »en repaid his original outlay. And as all works 
entrusted to his care are printed in the very best style, and at 
prices far below the usual charges, Authors about to publish 
will find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
return of Post. 


” MAY NUMBER OF THE _ 
TAL, 


—. SHWOMAN’S JOURN 


Price One Shilling. 


~ 


ix) 


| 9. Notices of Books. 
10. The Saturday Review 
} the Englishwoman’s 
| nal. 
ll. The Society of 
Artists. 
12, Open Council. 
13, Passing Events. 
Published at the Office of the ENGLISHWOMAN’Ss JOURNAL 
Compa ny (Limit red), 144, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, 
; and for the Company by Piper, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 
Paternoster-row. 


and 
Jour- 


jor Female 
The Chay ceed. Cross. 

The New Law of Divorce. 
. Laws of Lire. 


ohneneer 


| r a a 
Qc IETY of 
Incumbent of St. Peter's | 


ELy | SURREY 


B.A., : Emma- | 


C. W. Lorfhx, and M. Perret, of the | 
} FARNHAM, on the 13th JULY 


modern | 
drill, &c.) being | 


—WEDDING, | 


N.! 
| bs ‘Hon. Henry Fitz Roy, 





| HOUSE for PA 


PAINTERS in W A. TER- | 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHI- | 
BITION is NOW OPEN their Gallery, 5, Pall- oan east 
(close to} Trafalgar-square), from NINE’ till Dusk. Admit- 

tance ls. Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH Je JENKINS, 


ARCH XZ OL( 
SOCIETY.—A GENERAL MEETING 

will be held on WEDNESDAY, the 12th 
OLAVE’S SCHOOL, Southwark, by 
Warden. The Chair will be taken, at TWO o'clock, by 
WILLIAM PRITCHARD, Esq., High Bailiff of Southwark, 
Vice-President. 

The arrangements of the day will include 
St. Savi = *s Church. 

The NUAL GENERAL 


Secretary. 


IGICAL 
of the Society 


MAY, at 


an inspecti 


LETING will be 
, under the Presidency of The 

Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, who 
has honoured the members with an invitation to visit Farnham 
Castle. 
The Transactions will be 


Second Part of the ready for 


| delivery in May. 


By order of the C il, 
GEO. BISH WEBE, Hi 
Council Room, 6. Southempten-st., Covent-garden, W 


24th April 18. 
] OYAL LITERARY FUND.—tThe 
Sixty-ninth ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corpo- 
ration, will take place in the FREEMASONS’ HALL, 
WEDNESDAY, May 5. at Six o'clock precisely. 
The LORD VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G., in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
Right Hon. H. U. Addington. | Right Hon. Lord Macau 
Henry John Adeane, Esq., Macmillan, E 
M.P. bridge. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll. | John Henry Mand 
Frederick Lowry Barnwell, | The Baron Marcchet 
Esq., F.S. John Miles, Es¢ 
Willia: n Beattie, M.D. R. Monckton 
Thomas L. Behan, E sq. M.P. 
Henry G. Bohn, Esq. John Mitchell 
Edward H. Bunbury Rev. Canon 
M.A., F.G.S rR 
Professor Bus k, F.R.S., F.L.8. 
Charles Buxton, Esq.. M. 
Benjamin Bond ¢ ‘abbell, E Sq, 
adhe tS. 
Thomas “Che unbers, 
Common Serjeant. 
Henry Warwick Cole, 
Dr. Copland, M. D., F 
a Crowdy, 
George Cruiksha nk, "Esq 
Rev. Charles Phipps Eyre, 


Se ensteny 


Miln 


Esq., 


Murchison, 
Director- 
sal Survey. 
. Musurus, 
Turkish Amb assador. 
John Oxley, E “% 
Antonio Panizz 
John Pepys, 
His Exceller 
Swedish Minister. 
Henry Reeve, Esq. 
homas Roberts, Esq. 
Sir Cusack Roney 
Right Hon. the 
Shaftesbury. 
tev, Edward John Shepherd, 


Esq., 


, Esq. 


Earl of 
Sirdohn Forbes, M.D., 
George Godwin, Esq., F. 
Thomas Graham, Esq., F. 
Master of the Mint. 
Joseph Gwilt, Req. F.S.A. 


De Bi Harrison, Esq. 
. inset Hawkins, M.D., 


F.R.S. 
R.S. 
R.S.,| MLA. 
Robert Mackay Smith, 
Edinburgh. 
Joseph Stubs, Esq., 


Right Hon. 
Malahide. 

Edward Thomas, Esq 

His Excellency M. Van de 
Weyer, Belgian Minister. 

Thomas M. Weguelin, 
M.P. 


Lord 
a liggins, Esq. 
Alexander Holmes, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. 
Charles Kean, Esq. 
William Kent, Esq. 
Robert Lush, Esq., Q.C. 
Right Hon. Lord Ly ndhurst. 

Tickets, 21s. each. 
from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, 
Great Russell-street, W. 7 

ICTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


English Pic tures and Water- - olour 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE and 
ctfully give notice, that they 


4. respe 
AUCTION, at their GREAT ROOM, 8, 
Jaimes’s-square, on THURSDAY, MAY 20, 


will S L by 
King-street, St. 
and two following 


| days, at ONE o'clock precisely, the very important and well- | 


known COLLECTION of ENGLISH PICTURES and 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, of the highest class, formed 
during a series of years, with great taste and judgment, by 
John Miller, Esq., of he! pool. The pictures comprise five 
fine works of J. M. Turner, R.A., viz., Admiral Van 
Tromp, the W hale ship, Saltash, Hurley House, and the 
Tammell Bridge; a Welsh Landscape with Sheep, and 
six other beautiful specimens of that great artist, J. 
Sabrina and numerous other works of W. Etty, R.A.; 
Autumn Leaves, the celebrated picture by J. E. Millais; the 
Blind Girl, the Wedding Cards, and several other beautifully 
executed works by the same distinguished artist; the ad- 
mirable picture of Bard Helen, by W. L. Windus; Bellus 
Castle, an early but beautiful work of John Lewis; Beech 
Trees and Ferns, perhaps the finest work of H. M. Anthony; 
the original sketch by Sir Joshua Reynolds for the celebrated 
picture of the Girl and the L ay presented by the President 
to Northcote; the Funeral, by § David Wilkie; a finished 
sketch for the Rabbit on the Wi al and other wo 
celebrated artist ; the well-known chef-d’ceuvre of the Dredge 
Boat on the Thames; and two beautiful compositions of J. W. 
Miller, and capital specimens oi— 
Rey. J. Thomson J. Crome 
J. Burnet 

Sir A. Callcott, R. 

J. Campbell 

D. Cox 

oe R.A. 

Pp. W. Oakes 

sins ae r-colour draw 

works of J. M. W. Ti 

vignettes, and very 

other favourite artists. 

and catalogues hi ad. 


Isabe ay 


liant 


rell, and 


PARTRIDGE “and 
Chancery-lane, Fieet-street 
PER ENVELOI 
Note, 5 quires for 6d.; Suy yuires for 1s, 
Superfine Cream-laid Adhesive ‘ . per 100; L arge 
Blue Office Envelopes, 4s 6d. per 1000 ; oes, er Paper 4s. "6d. per 
ream. Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 
2s. 9d. perream. The Correspo md nce Steel Pen (as flexible 
as a Quill), 1s. 3d. per gross. talogu ost free. Orders 
over 20s. carriage paid. Observe —P AR TRIS 
Manufacturing Stationers, 1, Chancery-lane. 


CHEAP EST 
1 Cream-laid 


| Year ending. 
1854 


ST. | 


permission of the | 


on of 


held at | 


| the 


| Henry David 


} addition to upwards of 600,000/. fi 


Count Platen, | 


Esq., | 
Frodsham | 


Talbot de | 


Esq., | 


May be obtained from the Stewards, and | 
| Charles 

Drawings of the highest | . & . 
| J. Hedgins, Esq., Thaye 

MANSON | 


| pt Edward M‘Connell, Esq., 


Linnell; | 


ks of that | 


| with perfect se 


tisite | 


~RITISH PROTEC 
) Assu RANCE COMPANY. | 

cap. 110. Capital 

New Bridge-stree 

“following is a statement 
business of the Company :— 

Amount Assured. 
£62,791 


TOR 


100, Ww 
Blackft 


1855 
1856 


1S. 


Liberal terms will be 
to the Secretary, 


. rr 
TNHE TWENTY-FOURTH 
- REPORT of the Directors of the MUTUAL 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, together with the ¢ ish 
and Balance Sheet for the year 1857, show he state 
Society's affairs on the 3lst of ecemaber las 
General Meeting on the 17th of February 18 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and a list of the I 
on the Claims of the past year, will be delivered on a 
or personal application to the Actuary, orto any of theS 
Agents in Great Britain. CHARLES INGALL, Act 

Mutual Life Assurance Oftices 
39, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.C 
| MPERIAL LIFE INSUR 
COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, I 
(Instituted 
DIRECTORS 

Martin TucKeR Situ, Esq., 3 
WILLIAM Cottam, Esq., I 

Esq. | Georg 
Samuel Hibbe: 
Daniel M 1 


allowed to active agen 


1820.) 


GEORGE 
Thomas George Barclay, 
james Beet, Esq. 
James C Be F 
Charles C ave, 18q. 
George Henry Cuth 
son, Esq 
George Field, Esq. 

SEecvurity.—The 
exceed 3,000,0007. 


existing lis 

The Investmen 

responsible, and the income is abou t 120,000 
PROFItTS.—Four-fifths, or Fig 

assigned to Policies every fifth year. 1 

will be made in 1861, 


har 
per 
rhty per « 
e next a 
and persons who now eff 


} will ee rateably. 


Bont 8.—The additions to Policies have been fr 
. 16s. per cent. on the original sums insure: 

“C LAIMS.—U pwards of 1,250,000/. has b 
under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at tl 
above ; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, 
of the agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUFL 1NGALL, A 

THE PEOPLE’S 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
place, Pall-mall, London, 8. W. 

CAPITAL, HALF A MILLION STERLING 


e Chief 
London ; 


Trustees : 

Alexan jer Hamilton | Joshua Procter Browr 
head, Esq., M P. 
F.R.S. | Richard Spooner, Esq. 

board of Directors 

George Alexander Ha ~~ ilton, Esq., M Pp for Dublin 
sity, Chairman. 

John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. for South Lancashire 

James Davidson, Esq., Angel-court, Throgmort 

John Field, Esq., Warnford-ct., and D nde: 

Forster, Esq., M.P. for a ulsal 
Richard Francis George, FE 

Thos. C. Hayward, E 


George 


+s 
Ji ames Heyy wood, E y- 


r-street, Manche ste 
a Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Ashton- 
Y. M'Christie, E sq., Gre - James-str 
Wol verto1 
John Moss, Esq., Reform Club and Derby) 
Charles William Reynolds, Esq., 2, Eat: 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Nortd 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for } 
Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Cl 
The President, Trustees, and Director 
inthe oci 
This Society possesses a revenue 
Seventy Thousand Pounds pe 
Life Assurance and Fidelity 
and Endowments granted on ta 
Immediate Annuities, paya™! 
be purchased on the following s 
Annuities granted at the undesmenti 
1002. » of Purchas 


At) 


Annuity ..... 


Lists ot Sh 


ments may 


lers, Pros; 
ained, on applic: 
W. CLELAND, 


3 ANK of DEPOSIT, Es 
. Pall-mall east, London. Par 
requested to examil 
hich a high rate 
-urity. 
The Interest is payable in Jan 


PE TER MOR 


PL OOMSBU RY 
WORKS, 38, Bedford-square, 
ALEXANDER GIBBS and COMPANY, Practical 
Stained Glass and Ecclesiastical De tors, iny 
the nobility, cle architects, &c., to the 
ties afforded by their ical avery. 
connected with the ab solk 
favour of a personal visit 3 
their large and varied coliecti 
Colour Des ns for Church one > 
Designs and estimates 
of the kingdom 


STAINED 


London, W.C. 


as presente 


en paid to clair 


LIFE 


JOHN PHILLIPS. 


ANNUAL 
LIFE 
Account 


of the 


d to 


also 


a nuses paid 


written 


vs 


ANCE 


ent. of the profits, ar 


ctuary. 


PROV IDENT 


* Witerloo 


West- 
MP. 


et 
, Tun bridge Well Is. 


“GLASS 


Artiste 


the 


adel 
the. 
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MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY. Notigl HISTORY of the ROMANS = 
the EMPIRE will be — on Wednesday, May 5. a 


N TOTICE.—C. E. 


MUDIE his the pleasure to announce that the | 


alterations in progress at his Library are now sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommodation for the | 


Subscribers and greater facilities for the rapid exchange of books. 
Library was originally established, are also largely increased, 


lation of which the 


The supplies of the higher class of works, for the circu- 
and will be further augmented by the 


addition of more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and ensuing season. 


509, 510, and 51 


1, New Oxford-street, and 20 and 21, Museum-street, London.—May 1858. 





CHEAP 
MLONE’S TR AV E LS 


leks 


reduced to 12s.; TWO YEARS AGO, by KInostey, 
BIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH, 3s. 64.; DYNEVOR 
LATE TO MEND, 3 vols., 3s. 6d.; NAPIER'S LIFE 


TERRACE, 4s. 
OF NAPIER, 26s. ; 


BOOKS. 


T SPT 
IN AFRICA, ‘Second-hand, 
10s.; TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL-DAYS, 6s.; AUTO. 
A WOMAN'S STORY, 7s.; IT IS NEVER TOO 
and many other Works of the past and present 





Season, are now on SALE at MU DIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Revised List for May is now ready, and will be forwarded 


postage-free on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, London and Manchester. 





KIRBY AND 


SIXTH THOUSAND OF THE SEV 


SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 


ENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


st published, in One closely-printed Volume of 600 pages, crown 8vo., price 5s. cloth, 


INTRODUCTION 


OR, ELEMENTS OF THE 


rising an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects; 
Hybernation, 


By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R. 


Comy 


TO ENTOMOLOGY 


NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS : 


of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Societies, Motions, 


Instinct, &c. 


S., F.L.S., Rector of Barham; and 


WILLIAM SPENCE, Fsq., F.B.S., F.LS. 


Second Edition (Sixth Thousand), 
“No work in the English language, we believe, has done 
more than Kirby and Spence’s learned and popular Intro- 
duction to spread the taste for Natural History at home. . 
The book is, inde¢ d, a marvel of cheapness,—considerably 
more than 600 closely-printed octavo pages for five shillings, 
To our readers, old and young, —parents, children, 
teachers, respectively,—we say, ‘buy and read;’ enjoy, | 
verify, and enlarge, by the use of your own eyes and facul- 
ties, the curious details in rural economy, animal biography, 
and mental philosophy, amassed with so much study and 
personal observation, and digested with equal taste and 
judgment by the learned authors."—Natural History Review. 
‘It is almost impossible to read this engaging volume | 
without becoming enamoured of the study of the little crea- 
tures whose habits and instincts it describes; and the ra- | 
pidity with which the new edition is now being sown broad- 
cast over the land, may reasonably be expected to produce 
before long an abundant crop of incipient Entomologists. 
But it is not young people merely who are taken captive by | 
this book. We have lately met with two instances in which 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


| insects. 


| avidity, 


with an Appendix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. | 


it has exerted a similar influence over persons in advanced 
life, and devoted to pursuits which might be supposed little 
calculated to leave room for any enthusiasm on behalf of 


In one case a learned friend of ours who had just | 
been exploring, and with good results, the fusty Syriac MSS. 
of the British Museum, was so delighted with the book, on 





j 
vastly 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodical Plan. 


| the drawing-room table as well as 





London: LONGMAN, BRowN, and © _ 2 
This day is published, ‘in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
‘HE WEB of LIFE: A Novel. By 


ALLAN PARK PATON. 
London: L LONGMAN, Brown and Co. 


"THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF HAMEL’S FRENCH — 
GRAMMAR, CORRECTED BY A. THIBAUDLN. 
A New Edition, revised, in 12mo., price 4s. cloth 


HAMEL S NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH 


GRAMMAR: being an accurate System of French 
New Edition, 
corrected and improved by A. THIBAUDIN, First Fren h 
Master in King’s College School, London; with a New Sys- 
tem of French Pronunciation, a new Arrangement of the 
Rules on Genders, and other Additions and Improv mag 
Also, corrected by M. Thibandin, in 12mo., price 
EXERCISES on HAMEL’S GR AMMAR. 
KEY, price 3s. 
London: LoneMaN and Co., and WHITTAKER and Co. 
Second Edition, in fep. 4to., price 28s. cloth, gilt top, 
A al . r 
NHE LIFE of LUTHER, in Forty-Eight 
Historical Engravings. By GUSTAV KOENIG. Wit! tl 
Explanations by ARCHDE ACON HARE; continued b; 
SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 

*,* This is the only edition with the original steel plates. 
us more. admirable gift-book * These plates are plates of : 
for Christmas-day, birthday, wed- | common interest, and the letter- 
ding-day, or any day, could not | press such as is seldom written t 
be pointed out."—Bnalder. | explain a series of engravings 

“The whole volume teems with |... Every day since Luther died 
artistic beauty, and, apart fromthe | there have been fresh commenta- 
interest which attaches to the sub- | ries, fresh criticisms, fresh essays 
ject, is admirably fitted to adorn | and not the least tribute to his me- 
| mory is this volume,—a drawing- 








the shelves of the library.”—John | room book as to beauty, but for its 
Bull, artisticexcellence a vo edeserv- 
| ing to be standard.”— 4 thenceum. 
London: LonemaN, Brown, and Co. 
Just published, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. y~ 
TT . nm 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO: An . His- 
va torical Sketch, 1755 to 1756. By JAMES HU ['TON. 


“Not only a readable, but a| ‘An excellent example of what 


entertaining volume,” — | may be done towards the enliven- 
John Bull, ment and instruction of the pre- 
“We seldom meet with avolume | sent by means of the past.”— 


Builder. 
| “Avivid and interesti 
of the manners, habiss, ¢ 


so entertaining as ‘A Hundred | 
Years Ago.’"’—Leader. 
“One of those books, rich in 













| amusing anecdote upon a single | toms of our ancestors of the last 
theme, which never fail to interest | century in their every phase.” — 
the public.”— 2zaminer. | Daily News. 
London : ; LONGMAN, Brown, and Co. 
| Just published, price 3s. 
' nr) Ty : , 
P AL E STINE REVISI’ TED, and other 


dipping into a copy which accidentally fell in his way, that | 
he straightway purchased one for himself, read it with 
and has since become a most industrious collector. | 
The other instance was that of one of our most popular 
metropolitan clergymen, who, having had occasion to refer 
to the book for the elucidation of some passage of Scripture | 
relating to insects, was so deeply ‘interested in what he read 
that he publicly recommended the work from the pulpit, 
with a warmth of commendation which somewhat ES | 
his hearers.”"— Titan, Nov. 1857. 

‘*Let no man think he knows how to enjoy the country 
who has not studied the volumes of Kirby and Spence.’ 
Quarterly Review (‘‘ The Honey Bee "). 


S 





MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 





New and thoroughly revised Editions ; 


each ‘ Treasury ” conaplete in One compact Volume, fep. 8vo, of about 900 pages, 
comprising about 1800 columns of small but very legible type. 





SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. | 
SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: a| 


M: AUNDER’S 


new and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres : 


ture and Art. Price 10s. 





| 
including every subject connected with Litera- | 


BIOGRAPHY. | 


MAUNDER’S 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 


Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages and Nations. 


consisting of | 


Price 10s. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. | 
| 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of K 


of REFERENCE: a copious Popul 


Mythology, Chronology, Peerage, &c, Price 10s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


MAUNDER’S TREASU RY of Nz 


Dictionary of Animated Nature: ed with 








ar Compendium of Univers 


Anecdotes of 


NOWLEDGE, and LIBRARY 


al Knowledge ; including Grammar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, | 


ATURAL HISTORY: 
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TH B CRITIC, | | 
London Literary Sournal. 


TO OUR READERS. 

We have to inform our readers, and the public 
generally, that on and after Saturday, the 5th of 
June, the Critic will be converted from a bi- 
monthly into a weekly publication. This change, 
which has been long contemplated, has been at 
length forced upon us by the necessities of our 
position. The extreme inconvenience of an | 
uncertain issue, (for even the fixed dates of 1st 
and 15th of each month have been frequently 
interfered with by the occurrence of Sunday); | 
the impossibility of compressing a complete sur- 
vey of a fortnight’s progress in literature, art, and 
science within a single number-—these are reasons | 
for the change which have only to be mentioned 
to be admitted as sufficient. It has been in spite 
of these difficulties, and against far more than the | 
share of envious opposition which is usually | 
brought to bear by older rivals, that this journal 
has quietly and slowly, but not less surely, won | 
its way to an honourable position in the literary 
world, and to the confidence and respect of its | 
readers. It has been the aim of its conductors to 
give a full and true account of all matters legiti- | 
mately within their province, and to speak of | 
such matters frankly and honestly, without fear 
or partiality, neither dreading the anger of the 
strong, nor seeking unjustly to oppress the weak. | 
It is in the highest degree satisfactory to them to 
know that their efforts have been appreciated, 
and that there has been gradually gathering | 
around this journal a trusty band of friends, 
willing to stand by it so long as it continues in 
this course. 

Having these considerations in view, it appears 
to the conductors that to continue to subject the 
Critic to the inconveniences of the bi-monthly | 
issue would be wilfully to circumscribe the scope 
of its usefulness. Convinced of the necessity of 
the change, they have resolved to carry it out | 
at once and effectually, having due regard to the | 
rights and interests of the present subscribers. 

The Critic in its new form will consist of 
sixteen pages at the least, uniform in size with 
those now issued. The articles will be printed 
in a smaller, but very clear type, so that each | 
number will contain nearly as much matter as 
the twenty-four pages now issued, and quite as 
much as twenty-four pages of the same size as | 
the Atheneum and Literary Gazette. 

The price of the Critic on and after the 5th 
of June will be fourpence unstamped, and fivepence 
stamped. 

The terms of subscription to the Critic from 
the 5th of June will be as follows:— 








s d. 
BOF ONO YEP. ..;..85: +..4040. 0 
For half a year...........4+. 0 
For a quarter : 6 


Upon these terms (payable in advance) the 
Critic will be sent by post to every subscriber, 
free of any further charge. 

Those subscribers who have already paid their 
subscriptions in advance will be supplied with 
the new issue of the Critic until the balance of | 
their subscriptions is exhausted, of which due 
notice will be given them, so that they may 
renew their subscriptions upon the new terms 
according to their pleasure. 

The present plan of the Crirtc will, in most 
respects, be mainly adhered to. The increased 
space afforded by the weekly issue will, of course, 
give opportunity for many useful improvements. 
Among those in contemplation, it may be men- 
tioned, that more attention than has hitherto been 
possible will be devoted to the important sections | 
of Artand Science. Gentlemen of recognised autho- | 
rity in Painting, Sculpture, Music, and Archxology 
have promised their assistance in rendering these 
departments as perfect as possible. The meetings 
of the Learned and Scientific Societies will be 
reported with sufficient fulness, and no pains will | 
be spared to render the review of all scientific dis- 
coveries as efficient as possible. The section | 
devoted to Foreign Literature will also be con- 
siderably developed, and in the department of | 
English Literature several writers of acknow- | 
ledged authority will be added to the present staff | 
of reviewers. Astothe manner in which these 
details will be carried out, we make no promises; | 
but we trust that our subscribers (new and old) 
will find it take rank, in efficiency at least, as | 
second to none of its contemporaries, 


| suni-pictures, 
| printed upon prepared paper, and will be intro- 


| mental condition of their fellow creatures. 
| biographical articles will be severely confined 


In making these changes, it is the intention of 
the proprietors to introduce an additional feature, 
in the shape of a series of Portraits oF LitrE- 
RARY, ARTISTIC, AND SCIENTIFIC CELEBRITIES. 


| These portraits will be executed in the best style 


of wood-engraving, after the approved photo- 
graphs. In every case, the likeness between the 
engraving and the photograph will be as close as 
the lines of engraving can be made to approach 
thedelicate gradations of shade in theseinimitable 
The portraits will be separately 


duced into rather than form part of the numbers 
of the Critic with which they will be given. 
Each portrait will be accompanied by a short 
biographical statement, confined exclusively to 
the facts belonging to the career of the person 
represented. Fac-similes of the autographs will 
also be given. 

In selecting the subjects for these portraits, 
nothing like arrangement will be attempted. It 


| is not thought advisable to begin, as in case of 


similar series, with Lord Macaulay, Mr. Grote, | 


Mr. Faraday, &c. If arrangement be desirable, 
it will be time enough to introduce it when a 
sufficient number of these portraits and bio- 
graphies shall have been collected to form 
the nucleus of a Biographie des Contemporains. 
According to the present plan, the portraits 
will be selected hap-hazard, without any refe- 
rence to relative position, partly according to the 
state of the photographer’s portfolio, and partly 
according to the convenience of the persons who 
will be requested to sit. The only rule to be ob- 
served is, that the subjects will be exclusively 
the “men” and women “of the time” who are 
distinguishing themselves in the various branches 
of literature, art, and science, and who are in- 
fluencing by the exercise of their intellects the 


The 


(as we have before intimated) to a statement of 
facts and dates. 

In strict accordance with this mode of selec- 
tion, the first portrait of the series will be that 


}of Wirkie Cox.iys, Esq., novelist and essayist. 


We have selected this gentleman, partly because 
he fulfils all the terms of the definition given 
above, and partly because Mr. Herbert Watkins 
has taken a very admirable and highly artistic 
photographic portrait of him. In our next an- 
nouncement we purpose giving the names of 


|some ten or a dozen subjects to be given in 


regular succession. 

It is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon the 
permanent value of such a collection as we pro- 
pose to issue. Othello, according to the partial 
testimony of Desdemona, wore his “ visage in his 
mind ;” but most men, if there be any truth in 
Lavater, wear their minds in their visages. How 
often, when the reader has drained the cup of 


delight to the dregs in the pages of some favourite | 
| writer, has he not wished for some opportunity 
|of forming a correct idea as to the outward 
|seeming of his benefactor? 


This desire of 
acquaintance with the personality is, indeed, 


| bookseller. 





Parisian readers. For us this police persecu- 


| tion is no new thing —only we have not as yet 


thought it necessary to brag about it. Honest 
men don’t go about boasting that they are honest; 
—and it is only necessary to be honest tooffend the 
French police. One bold, true, plain-speaking 
word is enough for these gentry to assume the 
right to pillage the post-office of every copy of the 
journal that contains it, and we are proud to say 
that there have been very few numbers of the 
Critic issued for some years past which have not 
been guilty in thisrespect. Neitherthe contem- 
porary to whom we refer, nor this journal, have any 
business with a political question, as such; yet so 
wide are the confines, and so extended the 
operations of literature, that it is impossible 


to review the literary and artistic events of 
the day without touching upon something 
which has a political bias. A very large 


proportion of the works pubiished have a direct 
reference to political topics, and it would be 
absurd to say that literary journals ought to 
confine themselves to the literary view of the 
question. Were that so, criticism would never 
be allowed to go further than a judgment about 
the style and composition of a book; and the 
statements of the historian would pass un- 
challenged if only they were couched in pure 
and elegant English. 

* The public feeling which hasarisen in this country 
against the Government press-prosecutions has 
deepened and widened since the acquittal of Dr. 
BerNarRD. On Wednesday evening a lecture was 
delivered at St. Martin’s-hall by Mr. Stack, a 
barrister, in which the whole case was very fairly 
stated. The lecture was attended by a numerous 
and respectable audience, and many persons of 
standing and influence were present. Among 
those who took part in the proceedings were 
Mr. Nicnotay and Mr. Epwin James, Q. C., 
the advocate who defended Dr. Bernaxp, and 
who is retained to defend Mr. Trretove, the 
It is not within our province to 
offer any opinion as to the political merits of 
these questions; but it is plain, from such pro- 
ceedings as these, that the blood of the people is 
fairly up. 

Weare happy to say that the passport nuisance, 
which has operated for some weeks past almost 
as a prohibition against crossing’the Channel, has 
been somewhat abated. Instead of confining the 
granting of passports to persons certificated by a 
justice of the peace, the requisite testimonial 


| may now be given by “any mayor, magistrate, 


justice of the peace, minister of religion, physi- 
cian, surgeon, solicitor or notary, resident in the 
United Kingdom.” In plain terms, a passport 
will be granted to anybody who wants one; for 
where is the man who cannot get a certificate 


| from some one coming within one of these cate- 


the main secret of the success which some great | 
writers have met with when they have consented | 


! . . 
| to lecture or otherwise appear before the public. 


| concerned in 


In such cases, nine out of every ten among the | 


audience have been attracted rather by the desire 
to know the manner of the man than the matter 
which he may have to tell them. This is an 


excusable, even a wholesome curiosity; and a | 


man must either be singularly diffident or sin- 


|gularly warped in judgment who refuses to 


gratify it. 


It is the present ‘intention of the conductors | 


of the Critic to issue one of these portraits every 
month; should, however, the scheme prove fea- 
sible, they will be given more frequently. 

In our next impression fuller information will 
be given as to the plans in contemplation by 
conductors of the Critic. 

THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
A LITERARY contemporary, who is certainly no 
distinguished for saying a bold word to those who 
are in power, but who generally reserves the 
rough side of his tongue for those who are unable 
to retaliate, makes a great parade of the fact that 
he has offended the French police, and has been 
placed in the Index Expurgatorius of the Rue de 
Jerusalem. We have no doubt that the uncanny 
words which offended the mouchards of that plea- 


| sant locale were purely accidental, and that, due 


apology being given and accepted, our politic 
friend will not again be denied access to his 


gories? This certainly is a reduction of the whole 
passport system to an absurdity, and after the 
very strong language lately applied to it in the 
House of Lords, we hope that Lord MaLmessury 
will use whatever influence he may possess with 
his quondam friend at the Tuileries to effect its 
abolition. The passport system protects nobody, 
and harasses everybody; and the only persons 
its maintenance are those who 
derive fees from it. 

We do not know with what favour the Lord 
Advocate’s Bill “ for the better Government and 
Discipline of the Scottish Universities, for 
Improving and Regulating the Course of Study 
therein, and for the union of the two Universities 
and Colleges of Aberdeen,” has been received 
in Scotland; but it seems to us that it 
will remedy some evils and abolish 
absurdities, which are quite as well reme- 
died and got rid of. it will 


some 


In the first place, it wil 


+ 


| get rid of the anomalous position of the two Uni- 


the | 


versities of Aberdeen, by rendering it impossible 
for any one to repeat the sneer, “ Aberdeen, like 


| England, has two Universities.” The Edinbur rh 


'is the first fruits of the new management. 


| upon the old stock. 


University has hitherto been under the direction 
of the Town Council. For the respectable, but not 
very appropriate governing body, the Lord Ad- 
vocate proposes to substitute a board, consisting 
of the rector, the principal, and the assessors 
last to be elected by the professors and graduat 
We have to congratulate the Cryst: 
Company upon what we deem to be the very I 
programme yet issued by it. This, we presume, 






tai 








rather of the grafting Mr. Bowxey’s new ive 
It certainly consults tl 
comforts of the season-ticket holders in every 
possible way, and deals with them in a more 
liberal spirit than ever they have been dealt with 
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before. As the particulars of the programme 
have been duly advertised, we must refer the 
reader to the advertisement. 

Everybody who is either nearly or remotely 


connected with the literary world is looking | 
forward, as to an anticipated treat, to the anni- | 


versary dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, on 
the 5th inst., and no one who is not absolutely 
prevented either by absence from town or ad- 
hesion to the Ditkn-DickeEns schism should deny 
his countenance to the occasion. From the name 
of the chairman and the list of stewards, it is evi- 
dent that the committee has made no common ef- 
forts to mustera goodly array of influential friends. 
The promise of Lord PatmMerston in the chair is 
of itself a sure draw; and when we recollect that 
the ex-premier has now got time to go about 
and enjoy himself, we are inclined to hope that 
he really will be present, and to disregard the ill- 
natured suggestion that “an unforeseen event ” 
will compel him in the eleventh hour to hand 
the business over to some less-important per- 
sonage. Henry Joun Temple, commonly called 


Viscount Patmerston, of the peerage of Ireland, | 


is not exactly what one would call a literary 
may, but he bears a literary name, and is himself 
a man of no ordinary acquirements. Among 


the long list of fifty-four stewards we are 
glad to find some names which go far to con- 
sole us for the absence of the ACHILLES 
who sulks in his tent. Lord MacauLay 


is there, and Lord Lynpuurst; his Grace the 


Duke of Arcy.e, Lord Suarressury, and Lord | 


TALBOT DE MALAHIDE well represent the literary 
nobility. Bibliography has able representatives 
in Messrs. Bony, Panizz1, and the Belgian 
Minister, M. Van pE Weyer, one of the most 
ardent lovers of books in the world. 
other names known to fame, we note those of 
Dr. Bearriz, GEorGE CRUIKSHANK, GEORGE 
GopwIin, 
Mivnes, and Mr. Cuartes Kean. 

Mr. Cuarztes Dickens, although he denies his 
countenance to the Literary Fund, is about to 
bestow it upon the public, ‘for a con-si-de-ra- 
ti-on.” Having given many public readings of 
some of his Christmas books for the benefit of 
charities, he is going to apply the old proverb 
and read for the benefit of himself. This is per- 
fectly legitimate, and Mr. Dickens even deserves 
the thanks of tbe public for thus giving them an 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted with 


his immortal works; for it is impossible for any- | 


one to say that he fully understands any one of 
these works until he has listened to it as delivered 
from the lips of its author. Those who have not 
yet attended these readings have a treat in store ; 
for Mr. Dickens is a perfect master of elocution, 
and, (naturally understanding his works better 
than anyone else can possibly do,) he discloses to 
the listener a thousand hidden but most exquisite 
beauties, that have lain like modest violets among 
the grass, and have been passed over unheeded by 
the reader that runs. Public readings, to be any- 
thing but tiresome, must be admirably done; 
but these are absolutely perfect. 

We do not know whether the press will be in- 
clined to accept Lord Dersy’s bribe—the repeal 
of the paper-duty—if he be allowed “a few 
years’” grace; but we are glad to find that the 
zealous friends of progress will not permit the 
important questions involved in that just and ne- 
cessary measure to remain unagitated. We 
certainly have no hope of such a relief from a 
Tory Government, because nothing extending 
the liberty of the press ever proceeded from such 
a source. The Government which consents to 
remove this last and heaviest fetter from the 
hands of knowledge must be a Liberal one in every 
sense of the term. As we have often pointed out, 
the vitality of the cheap press lies in the repeal 
of the paper-duty. 
of the bold, and for the most part creditable, ex- 
periments which are now being carried on, the 


cheap press will never be fairly inaugurated until | 


the duty on paper has disappeared. This it is 
that convinces us that to obtain this apparently 
simple measure of justice will be a work of time 
and infinite pains. The most vehement oppo- 
nents of the measure are naturally the expensive 
daily papers, who know that the repeal of the 


duty means either death ‘or cheaper prices to | 


them; these, aided by the hereditary opponents 
of progress, are the giants with whom Mr, 
Mitner Gisson and his colleagues have to fight. 
Let us hope, however, that it will 


and hot! 


terminate in favour of fairplay and the spread of 


knowledge. 





Among | 


Baron Marocuetti, Mr. Moncxton | 


Whatever may be the result | 


In reply to the letter of “ A Subscriber both 
to the Critic and to Mudie’s,” 
vations upon the same, Mr. Mupie has sent the 
| following: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Srr,—Having read a letter in your last number, 
signed ‘‘A Subscriber both to the Critic and to 


Mudie’s,” with your comments thereon, I trust you | 


will allow me, in courtesy to your readers, and in 
justice to myself, to explain that I do not consider 
myself pledged by the terms of my advertisements to 
| furnish copies of every book, but only of the principal 

new books, and that under certain limitations, which 
| are clearly stated in all my prospectuses. Mr. Reade’s 
book was excluded from my collection not simply on 
account of its price, but of its quality. Whether I 


questioned, but ‘The Autobiography of a Thief” 
cannot be said to come within the category of books 
which I am pledged to procure. On the contrary, it 
appears to be of less than average ability, quite 
unworthy of Mr. Reade’s high reputation, or of a 
place in any select library. Whether the book is 
cheap or dear at 10s. each purchaser must decide 
| for himself. 
what it will fetch.” 
monetary worth of any book is somewhat special : it is 
not determined solely by the price which authors and 
publishers affix to it, but chiefly by its likelihood of 
circulation and subsequent sale. Let Mr. Reade give 
us another work equal to “ Christie Johnston,” with 
anything like his old delicate and sparkling freshness 
of style and feeling, and I will cheerfully give a good 
round sum for the first edition.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
C. E. Mupie. 


must allow us to add) scarcely satisfactory. Not 


was too dear, Mr. Mupre now assumes the chair 
of the reviewer, and condemns it as “ of less than 
average ability,quiteunworthy of Mr.Reapr’shigh 
reputation, or of a place in any select library.” Is 
not this going a little too far? Tastes differ, and 
| Mr. Mupie (who, we presume, has carefully read 

the book which he condemns) may not admire 
“Cream;” but it is just possible that, among his 
numerous subscribers, he will find many who do. 
We know, and can furnish Mr. Mupie with the 
names of several of his subscribers who have 
asked for the book at his library in vain; and 


| furnish his customers with the books they want, 
| not with the books which he likes. It is quite a 
| pew doctrine in commerce for a general dealer to 
| refuse to supply his customers with an article, 
for no better reason than because it does not 
accord with his own taste. For our part 
we have reviewed “Cream,” and, with some 
reservations, have expressed ourselves in terms of 
admiration. In this we are not fortunate enough 
to agree with Mr. Mupie; but it is likely that 
the opinion which we arrived at impartially may 
not be entirely singular. It is not necessary to 
compare the two little tales in “Cream” with 
“Christie Johnston,” or any other work, any 
more than it would be to contrast a pencil-draw- 
ing by LANDSEER with an elaborate oil-paint- 
|ing by the same hand. We know that Mr. 
| Reave’s last work is rather unpopular with “the 
| trade,” not so much on account of its inferiority 
| to “ Christie Johnson,” as from the fact that 
Mr. Reape has taken the independent course 
of publishing the work on his own account. 
This is, to be sure, a very dangerous and revolu- 
| tionary proceeding on his part, and, if adopted 
as a precedent, may have the effect of making 
| authors rich at the expense of publishers’ profits. 
{ Whatever its quality may be, we have satisfac- 
| tory evidence that nearly one thousand copies of 
| the book have already been sold, and we have 
| little doubt that, if a peep could be obtained at 
Mr. Reape’s cash-book, it would be found that 
this inferior and “unworthy ” volume has made 
him a richer man than even “ Christie Johnston.” 
| Dr. Sprers replies to our observations, and 
supplies some new facts, in the following letter: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sim,—‘“ John Bull's natural love of fair play” has 
already been exemplified by your immediate inser- 
| tion of my letter of the 12th inst. This prompt com- 
pliance with my request induces me to trespass again 
| on your attention, and I must confess the belief that 
with an adversary like you, Sir, it is not diflicult to 
agree. You would appear to me willing to admit, as a 
general principle, tuat there is in reason (I do not say in 
law) copyright wherever there is originality. Now I 
have shown there may be originality in a dictionary in 
all new words, new definitions, new acceptations, new 


| 


j 


| the new order of each; and in dictionaries of two 
; languages the new translations of each of these 
| series. As, then, there may be originality in dic- 
' tionaries, there may in reason be copyright in them. 


and to our obser- | 


have acted judiciously or not in the matter may be | 


The market value is, as you state, ‘just | 
My estimate, however, of the | 


This is certainly very frank, but (Mr. Muniz | 


content with objecting to the work because it | 


what we take to be Mr. Mupre’s business, is to | 


What wonder, then, that the battle is both long | examples, new idioms, new adages and proverbs, and | 


It would, as you justly assert, be endless and idle to 
discuss ‘‘ the superiority of French law over our own.” 
| As a general question this is most true; but it must 
be conceded that in this particular point, that law 
which secures to a man the enjoyment of the fruits of 
the labour and sacrifices of a whole life, is superior to 
the one which admits it in theory but denies it in 
practice. The Vice-Chancellor said, in his judgment 
in mv case, “Copyright extended in this country, if 
not elsewhere, to every description of work, however 
humble it might be, even to the mere collection of 
the abodes of persons and to streets and places ;” and 
| yet you concede that the practical effect of his decision 
is that ‘ there is not virtually in England any copy- 
right at all in a dictionary,” 7. e., in the labour of 
fourteen years, as in my own case, or in that of 
| twenty-seven and thirty-two years, as in the case of 
Dr. Webster and Mr. Richardson—in short, in the 
labour of a whole life. And all protection by law 
would be consequently denied to that monument of 
yenius, the dictionary of Dr. Johnson. The Vice- 
hancellor would bestow all kinds of praise on the 
work—as he has done on mine—and would 
refuse ‘‘our own great lexicographer,” as he 
has rightly styled him, the only thing sought 
; at his hands—protection from the spoiler. I 
own that, setting aside all patriotism, all na- 
tional selfl-ove, I must consider as superior that 
law which practically secures to every man the 
fruits of his labour. The whole question may be re- 
duced to the following dilemma. Either our law is 
defective, because it fails to secure the right, and then 
it is inferior to the French law, which succeds in en- 
forcing it, or the judge is defective as an exponent of 
the law. Either the law is at fault or the judge. M. 
Marie, of the French bar, is preparing an opinion on 
the case as it stands in reference to French law, and 
I shall have much pleasure in forwarding you a copy 
of that document when itis ready. It has been de- 
layed by the indisposition of that learned gentleman 
I had before trial waived the right of appeal from the 
Vice-Chancellor’s judgment; and I fear that when 
the decision is quoted in future cases, it will be 
argued that, as it was not appealed from, it was 
acquiesced in. Against this inference I would enter 
my formal protest.—I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
yours truly, A. SPIERs. 

Paris, 26th April 1858. 

It certainly is to be regretted that the point 
could not be finally settled by the judgment in 
Spiers v. Brown. Whilst we are unwilling to 
concede to Mr. Spiers that the French law is 
superior, or even equal to our own, we fear that 
it must be admitted that our law has the defect 
of not allowing any point to be finally settled ex- 
cept at a ruinous expense, in the way of costs, to 
all parties concerned. 

We do not know whether the publishers are 
aware of the abuse of which we are about to in- 
dicate the existence; but for their own sakes and 
for the authors, whose interests are bound up 
with their own, we think that they ought to take 
immediate steps towards checking the evil. We 
have ascertained, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that the post-office is made available for the 
transmission of piratical editions of English 
works, and that there are persons in England 
who take advantage of this extraordinary laxity 
for the purpose of supplying their shelves with 
these editions. We know in one instance that a 
copy of the Taiichnitz edition of Lord Macautay’s 
History has been thus obtained for nineteen shil- 
lings, and has been transmitted through the post. 
Some persons avow that they get all their books 
in the same manner. We must confess that we 
cannot understand how the purchasers of these 
books can reconcile with any principle of honour 
their connivance in a system which robs both the 
British publisher and the British author ; but 
that is their own affair. The great offender in 
the matter is the post-otfice, and we earnestly 
advise Messrs. LoncMan and the other leading 
publishers to lose no time in making such a re- 
presentation to the PosTMasTER-GENERAL as 
shall cause him to take effectual precautions 
against turning the post-office into an accon- 
plice with piracy. 

Who shall say that our parliamentary reporters 
are not “scholars and gentlemen ?” Have not 
CAMPBELL, TaLrourD, Dickens, and a host of 
other illustrious names shed a lustre around that 
mephitic pew wherein so much health and toil 
have been sacrificed to the ungrateful task of 
translating parliamentary oratory into intelli- 
gible English? We are afraid, however, that 
there has been a falling off lately. See how the 
reporter for the Morning Post misuses Lord 
Patmerston’s hacknied bit of quotation of the 
| epitaph in Grurer’s “ Monumenta.” He would 





| be greater than BentLey, who could unravel 
; Such an enigma as this: 


‘* Balucea, viva, vinus corrumpet nostra vita 
Sed facerent nostra vita balucca vita venus." 
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No wonder the House received this wondrous 
oracle with “cheers,” for, with the exception ot 
the words sed and venus at the beginning and 
the end of the second line there is not one 
word that is not a blunder; the proper reading 
being: 

“ Balnea, vina, Venus corrumpunt corpora nostra; 

Sed vitam faciunt balnea, vina, Venus.” 

The vitality of the cheap press is astonishing. 
Here are two additions to the band, both illus- 
trated, and both priced a penny. The Welcome 
Guest, judging by its first instalment, bids fair to 


ENC 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam, to the 
era of the Hegira. With Introductory Chapters 
on the original sources for the Biography of Ma- 
homet, and the pre-Islamite History of Arabia. 
By Wittr1am Morr, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. | 


2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., Corn- 
hill. 8vo., Introduction pp. 271, Biography 


pp. 357. 
(Concluded from p. 152.) 

Tue life of Mahomet from his boyhood to his 
fortieth year, when he had deluded himself into 
the belief that he was called to the prophetic 
office, may be destitute of romance and of all those | 
bolder features which marked his subsequent 
career, but is not the less interesting and instruc- 
tive. The character of the youth is a grand 
master-key to the character of the ripe man. As 
a boy he was reserved and meditative. He rarely 
entered into the sports of his youthful friends; 
he avoided their licentious manners; he guarded 
his chastity; and then, as always, manifested a 
horror of falsehood, even when the falsehood was 
intended to do him honour. For example, the 
genealogists wished to make his pedigree ascend 
toa period at least 2000 years before his birth, 
whereas it could only be historically traced to 
Adnin, who lived a little before the Christian era. 
The prophet rejected the falsehood. “Beyond 
Adnan,” he said, “none but the Lord knoweth, 
and the genealogists lie.’ In his manners he was 
unobtrusive, and so correct in all his ways, that 
he won, if not the approbation, at least the respect 
of his fellow-citizens, and he received the title, by 
common consent, of Al Amin, “The Faithful.” 
But we must not conclude that the pensive, 
sedate youth, and the still more sedate man, was 
sullen, morose, or anti-social in his disposition. 
On the contrary, we can believe that he had 
many winning qualities, that he enjoyed an inno- 
cent jest, and had a genuine appreciation of hu- 
mour. Though generally taciturn, he sometimes 
would burst out in a hearty laugh, showing his 
teeth and gums, and holding his convulsed sides, 

Until his marriage the guardian of Mahomet 
was his uncle, Abu Talib, who ever testified 
towards him the affection of a father, and until 
his death the devotedness of a friend. When 
about twenty years of age we find him taking 
part in the Fijar, or Sacrilegions War. This war 
originated through a series of feuds, ending often 
in bloodshed, between the Coreish and Bani 
Hawazin, a numerous tribe of kindred descent, 
and took its name from having been eventually 
carried on within the sacred territory of Mecca. 
We doubt whether the young Mahomet displayed 
any great bravery in the field of grand moral 
courage; he was, nevertheless, greatly deficient in 
physical courage, he dreaded personal injury, 
and at no pericd of his life was distinguished by 
martial prowess. Speaking afterwards of this 
war, he said: “I discharged arrows at the enemy, 
and I do not regret it.” He does not mention at 
what distance he stood from the foe. Some 
authorities state that his efforts were confined to 
gathering up the arrows discharged by the enemy 
and handing them to his uncles. The event more 
calculated to call forth his enthusiasm was a 
confederacy formed at Mecca forthe suppression of 
Violence and injustice. It was called the “Oath of 
Fudhal.” The confederates met in the house of 
one Abdallah, when they swore “by the aveng- 
ing Deity that they would take the part of the 
Oppressed, and see his claim fulfilled, so long as a 
drop of water remained in the ocean, or t@At they 
would satisfy it from their own resources.” In 
after years Mahomet used to say, “I would not 
exchange for the choicest camel in all Arabia the 
remembrance of being present at the oath which 





| and highly poetical nature. 


deserve itsname. Well printed, upon good paper, 


well written, and well illustrated, it is one of 


the cheapest penn’orths possible. Gustav 
FREYTAG’s novel “Soll and Haben” has 
already been translated three times over; 
but the conductors of the Welcome (Guest 
are perhaps not wrong in deeming that it 
deserves a fourth. A series of articles called | 


‘*' Twice Round the Clock,” by Mr. Sau is opened 
by a capital description of Billingsgate Market 
in the author’s best style ;—happily blending his- 
torical reminiscenes with an almost photographic 


we took in the house of Abdallah, when the Bani 
Hashim, Bani Zohra, and Bani ‘yam swore that 
they would stand by the oppressed.” About this 
time Mahomet was employed in tending the 
sheep and goats of the Meccans, an occupation 
not then considered dishonourable. It was one 
that eminently suited his retiring, meditative, 
He was alone with 
God and his own thoughts: 

While he watched the flocks through the hours of 
darkness, his attention would be riveted by the evi- 
dences of natural religion spread around; the 
twinkling stars and bright constellations gliding 
silently along the deep blue sky would be charged 
to him with a special message; the loneliness of the 
desert would arm with a deeper conviction that speech 
which day everywhere utters unto day; while the 
still small voice, which by the attentive listener is 
never unheard, would swell into grander and more 
imperious tones when the tempest swept with its 
forked lightnings and far-rolling thunder along the 
vast solitudes of the Meccan mountains. Thus was 
cherished a deep and earnest faith in the Deity as an 
ever-present, all-directing Agent; a faith which in 
after days the prophet was wont to enforce, from the 
stores of his well-furnished observation, by eloquent 
and heart-stirring appeals to the sublime operations 
of nature and the beneficent adaptations of Provi- 
dence. 

He often looked back to his shepherd life, and 
used to say that it comported with his prophetic 
office, even as it did with that of Moses and 
David. On one occasion as some people passed 
by with the fruit of the wild shrub arat, the 
prophet said to his companions: “ Pick me out 
the blackest of these berries, for they are sweet ; 
even such was I wont to gather when I fed the 
flocks of Mecca at Ajyad. Ve rily there hath no 
prophet been raised up who performed not the 
work of a shepherd.” 

When the prophet was now five and twenty 
years of age, his uncle, Abu Talib, thus addressed 
him: “I am as thou knowest a man of small 
substance; and truly the times deal hardly with 
me. Now here is a caravan of thine own tribe 
about to start for Syria, and Khadija, daughter of 
Khurveilid, needeth men of our tribe to send 
forth with her merchandise. If thou wert to offer 
thyself she would readily accept thy services.” 
Mahomet replied: “ Be it so as thou hast said,” 
and the shepherd went forth as a merchantman. 
All unused to this life, and with little experience 
of the world, his strong native good sense and 
sagacity served him on the occasion, and enabled 
him to escape the guiles of the wily Syrians, ever 
ready to take advantage of the simple Arabians. 
His expedition was a prosperous one, and he re- 
turned from the barter with the balance of 
exchange more than usually in his favour. And 
now occurs an important and pleasing episode in 
the life of Mahomet. The servant of Khadija 
senthim forward in advance to communicate to her 
his success. Khadija was arich and comely widow, 
who had had many woers, but no one to her mind. 
Surrounded by her maids, she was sitting upon 
the upper story of her house, on the watch for 
the first glimpse of the caravan, when a camel 
was seen rapidly advancing from the expected 
quarter, and as it approached she perceived that 
Mahomet was the rider. He descended, entered 
the house, and with the courtesy and ease which 
were so natural to him, related the details of 
his successful journey, and enumerated the 
various articles of merchandise he had brought 
home with him. The widow was delighted with 
all she heard, and there was that in the de- 
meanour and figure of the youth, his pensive eye 
and noble features, which pleased her more than 
her good fortune. After he had departed she 
could not dismiss him from her thoughts. The 
comely widow of forty, in short, was violently in 
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minuteness in describing the facts—the whole 
being set off with that fanciful and epigrammatic 
style which is so peculiarly his own. Mr. Sara 
gives promise that this series of papers will form 
a valuable addition to the already numerous 
sketches of London Life Attached to the article 
on Billingsgate are two capital woodcuts by Mr. 
M‘ConneEtt. The Guide is, as nearly as possible, 
a fac-simile of the London Journal—identical in 
form, in arrangement, and in tone. Like the 
London Journal,it is intended for the million, and 
we doubt not, will soon find an audience. 
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love with the young man of five and twenty, and 
set her wits to work how she might make him 
her husband. And now we shall give the reader 
a new version of “Love’s Stratagem,” and 
permit Mr. Muir in his own easy style to tell 
HOW THE LADY WOOED AND WON MAHOMET. 
She had resolved to live in dignitied and indepen- 
dent widowhood, but the tender emotions excited by 
the visit of Mahomet soon overpowed her resolution. 
The servant Meisara continued to sound in her not 
unwilling ears the praises of his fellow-traveller. 


At last, her love became irresistible, and re- 
solved in a discreet and cautious way to make 
known her passion to its object. A sister (according 
to other accounts a servant) was tl igent deputec 





to sound his views. ‘‘ What is it, OQ Mahomet,” 
said this female, adroitly referring to the unusual 
circums e of his being unmarried at so mature an 








age,—' is it which hindereth thee from mar- 
riage?”  ‘*I have nothing,” replied he, ‘‘in my 
hands wherewithal I might marry.” “Bat if haply 


that difficulty were removed, and thou wert invited 
to espouse a beautiful and wealthy lad of nobl 
birth, who would place thee in a | f 
wouldst thou not desire to have her: 























\n 0, 
said Mahomet, startled at the nove! thought iy 
that be?’ ‘It is Khadija.” But how in | 
attain unto her?” ‘“ Let that be my care 
the female. The mind of Mahomet was 
made up: he answered, “I an ; Che femal 
departed and told Khadija. No sooner was she ap- 
prised of his willingness to marry her, than Khadija 
despatched a messenger to Mahomet « is unel 
appointing a ti when they s Mean- 
while, as she dreaded the refusal of her sh 
provided for him a feast; and when he had well 
drunk and was merry, she slaughtered a cow, and 
casting OV her father perfume of saffron 
ambergris, dressed him in marriagt t 
thus under the effects of wine, the old man 
his daughter to Mahomet in the presence of h 
uncle Hamza. But when he recovered his senses, h 
began to | around him with wonder, and t 
inquire what symptoms of a nuptia! feast tl 
slaughte red w, the perfumes, and 
garment should mean. So soon as he was 
aware of all that had happened,—for th ld him, 
“The nuptial dress was put upon t! ahomet 
thy son-in-law,”—he fell into a violen ion, an 
declared that he would never c it to give away 
I 


ant youth a daughter courted by al 
the Coreish. The party of Mahomet 
that the alliance had not origi- 
but was the act of no 
Weapons were drawn on both 


to that insignific 
the great men of 
replied indignantly, 
nated in their wish, 


) inher than 
his own daughter. 


sides, and blood might have been shed, when the old 
man became pacified, and a reconciliation ensué 
Notwithstanding this stormy and inau S} m- 
mencement, the connubial state prov th t 
Mahomet and Khadija, one of unusual tranquillity 
and happiness. Upon the former it nferred 
faithful and ctionate companion, and, in spite 
her age, a infruitful wife. . . . Herh 





rd his home, and her bosom t 
f those doubts and longin 
w began to agitate bis mind 

or, Mahomet used to look back to thi 
» with fond remembrance. Indeed, s 
pon the mutual love of Khadij 
the envious Aysh 


receptacie ¢ ges alters 
light which n 
Many years alt 
period of his li! 
much did | 








and himself, that é l 
more jealous of this rival whom sh« i never s 
than of all his other wives who contested with her for 


affection of the prophet. 

The story of Mahomet’s marriage, if i 
is highly disparaging to his character at this 
period of his life. Wackadi, one of his biogr 
phers, gives the narrative twice ina differing form, 
and from different but adds that tl 
whole story is amistake. Mr. Muir, however, aft 
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traditions, 


some hesitation, admits its credibility. Until his 
fortieth year there is no other incident in the life 
of Mahomet which need detain us. He is still 


groping anxiously after spirituai life; he has con- 
versed with pious Jews and kn 
their book; so also with Christians, and has 
some dim notions of their doctrines and their 


ywws something of 
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book. 
religion, which shall absorb and comprehend the 


His desire is to found a grand catholic | 


religion of both the Jew and the Christian, and | 


to which both shall be able to give in their adhe- 
sion. He meditates much, and, we can well be- 
lieve, prays much for guidance. In the first 
sura of the Coran we have perhaps the germ of 
his daily prayer: 

Praise be to God, the Lord of Creation, 






rhe All-mercifual, the All-compassionate! 
Ruler of the day of reckoning! 
Tl . rship, and thee we invoke for help. 


is in the straight path— 
th of those upon whom Thor 
Not of those that are the objects of wrath, or that are 
in error. 

His favourite spot, where he retired to contem- 
plate and reflect, was a cave in the declivities at 
the foot of Mount Hira, a conical hill, two or 
three miles north of Mecca. Thither he would 
retire for days at a time, and his faithful wife 
sometimes accompanied him. 
since been called Jebel Nar, 





1 hast been craci 


or Mountain of 


| whole body. 
| company distinguis hed by a graceful urbanity. 
words were pregnant ar 1d laconic ; but when it pleased | 


which ran down from the neck towards the nav al. 
His broad back leaned slightly forward as he walked ; 
and his step was hasty, yet sharp and decided, like 
that of one rapidly descending a declivity. There 
was something ‘unsettled in his ‘blood- shot eye, which 
refused to rest upon its object. When he turned 
towards you, it was never partially but with the 
Taciturn and reserved, he was 7? 

is 


him to unbend, his speech was often humorous and | 
sometimes pungent. At such seasons he entered | 
with zest into the diversion of the moment, and now 
and then would laugh immoderately. But in general 


| he listened to the conversation rather than joined in 


This mountain has | 


Light, because Mahomet is said to have received | 


his first revelation there. ‘The cave is said to be 


four yards long, and its width varies from one to | 


three 
the pe aks 
first had 


yards, 
reveries, where he 
angel Gabriel, as his 


lira, buried in 
a vision of the 


of 


excited imagination led him to believe, who, ap- | 


proaching within two bows’ length of the prophet, 
brought from his master the memorable behest, 
—* Recite in the name of the Lord who created ;” 
and “thus was Mahomet,” says our author, “ by 
whatever deceptive process, led to the high blas- 


yhemy of forging the name of God, a crime 
. g 


| of one 


repeatedly stigmatised in the OCoran_it- 
self as the greatest that mankind can 
commit” MWereafter he began to preach, but | 
his preaching was slighted by the Meccans. 


He inveighed against their idolatries, he spoke of 


the pure faith of Abraham, he suspended over 
them the terrors of a wrath to come, but his 
words were despised, and he was loaded with 


abuse. Ilis first converts were the faithful and 
affectionate Khadija Zeid, his former slave, but 
now a free man, and little Ali, his nephew, whom 
he had adopted as bis son, and who afterwards 
beeatue so distinguished as a follower of Islam. 
Waraca, the aged cousin of Khadija, who had 
made profession of Christian was next added 
to the number of diseiplvs 1 then the cele- 
brated Abn Bakr, of wi pr yphet said: 
“T never invited any to vho displayed 
not hesitation and perp. « excepting only 
Abu Bakr, who, when I pounded to him 
Islam, tarried not, neither »a- perplexed.” But 
the progress of Islam was slow; its professors 


were subjected to the grossest indignities by tlie 
bigotted Meccans; they were often imprisoned, 
and often their lives were in danger; but the 
prophet persevered. Persecution served only to 


It was in wandering about amidst | 


give him greater assurance in the truth of hi 
doctrines. His language grew ever bolder, and | 
his pretensions more daring. He proceeded in 


the full conviction that he had God upon his 
and that Islam would ultimately triumph. 
Ilis trust in the Deity was uniform and strong. 
Abu Bakr was the companion of his flight to 
Medina, 
cave, and miraculously eluded the search of their 
It was a moment of real peril when 
they heard the voices of the enraged Meccans 
above them. Glancing upwards at a crevice 
whence the morning light broke into the cave, 
Abu Bakr whispered: 
were to look beneath him, he might see us under 
his very feet!” “ Think not thus, Abn Bakr!” 
said the prophet; “ws are Two, BUT GoD Is IN 


side, 


enemies. 


THE MIDST, A THIRD!” A finer sentence was 
never uttered by saint. We give from the 
pages of Mr. Muir 


THE PORTRAIT OF MAHOMET. 

Slightly above the middle size, his figure, though 
spare, was handsome and commanding, the chest 
broad and open, the bones and framework large, 
the joints well knit together. 
and finely moulded. The head, unusually 
gave space fora broad and noble brow. The hair 
thick, jet black, and slightly curling, fell down over 
his ears. The eyebrows were arched and joined. The 
countenance thin but ruddy. His large eyes, in- 


large, 


from their long 
and slightly 


dark eyelasbes, 
acquiline, but fine, and at the end at- 
tenuated. The teeth were far apart. A long, black, 
bushy , reaching to bis breast, added manliness 
and presence. His expression was pensive and con- 
templative. His face beamed with intelligence, 
though something of the sensuous also might be there 
discerned. The skin of his body was clear and soft; 
the only hairs that met the eye was a fine thin line 


. : 
bear 


They had to conceal themselves in a | 


‘What if one of them 


| 

Taat the name and labours of Arago should be 
His neck was long regarded with : aap 5 a 
| but due to his high position in the world of 


it. He was the subject of strong passions, but they | 
were so absolutely under the control of reason or of | 
discretion, that they rarely appeared upon the sur- 
face. When much excited, the vein between his eye- 
brows would mantle, and violently swell across ‘his 
ample forehead ; yet he was cautious if not cunning, 
and in action fearful of personal danger. 
was generous and considerate to his “friends, and by 
his well-timed favour and attention knew how to 
rivet even the disaffected to his service. He regarded 
his enemies, so long as they continued their opposition, 
with a vindictive and unrelenting hatred; yet he was 
rarely known to pursue a foe after he had tendered a 
timely submission. His commanding mien inspired 
the stranger with an undetined and indescribable awe; 
but on closer intime icy, appreliension and fear gave 
place to contidence and love. Behind the quiet and 
unobtrusive exterior of Mahomet lay hid a high re- 


solve, a singleness and unity of purpose, a strength 


and fixedness of will, a sublime determ inat ion, 
destined to achieve the m arvellous work of 
towards himself the heart of all Arabia as the heart 
man. 


The above extract may be accepte d as an ex- 


cellent epitome of the prophets physical and | 
In his dis position there were | 


moral character. 
undoubt 
love intensely, 
could ble ass, 
his heart, 
could also pour forth bitter. 
there is something truly fearful. 
curses Abu Lahab, and the father- 
-law of two of his daughters, who had offended 
him by his contemptuous bearing in an assembly: 
Damned be Al 
damned, 
His riches shall not profit him, nor that which he hath 


edly strange contradictions. If he could 
he could alse hate inte nsely ; 

he could also curse. The fountain of | 
if it cou re pour forth sweet waters, 
In his maledictions 
It is thus he 
his own uncle 


u Lahab’s hands; and let himself be 


rained 
cht 
He shall be c 


nd his wife 


ast into the fire of flame, 
, ilso laden with fuel, 
About her neck shall be a rope of palm-fibre. 

But now we are reluctantly compelled to take 
leave of the prophet and of Mr. Muir’s two 
highly edifying volumes. We find that we have 
done them inadequate justice. His style is at 
lucid and graceful, and he leads the reader 
over much critical ground, 
a less careful author we should be disposed to 
skip. For a correct history of the origin and 
progress of Islam, this is perhaps the most valn- 
able treatise extant in our language. May the 
author be preserved to conclude his labours. In 
these two volumes he brings his history down to 
the era of the Hegira only. He concludes 
words: 


once 


If it please God to give the author time and op p or- | 


tunity for pursuing the subject, frequent, and often 
melancholy, illustration will be afforded by the career 
of the Prophet of Medina of that unconscious self- 


deception which can alone explain the mysterious | 


foundation of a faith strong, but often descending to 
subterfuge, never wavering, yet always inconsistent. 
To the merits of this work belong an excellent 


index and marginal notices, which greatly assist | 


the reader. 





Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By 
Francois Arnaco. ‘Translated by Admiral 
Suytu, Rev. Bapen Powetr, and Ropertr 
Grant. London: Longman and Co. 

reverence and admiration, is 

science, to his unbounded powers of mind, his 
clear perception, and his remarkable facility in 


expounding the mysteries of physical truth (with | 


| a knowledge of which he was so deeply imbued) 
tensely black and piercing, received additional lustre | 


The nose was high | 


in language capable of being comprehended by | 


those comparatively uneducated. 
But while we thus acknowledge his claim to 


| ¢ . . 
one of the highest places among modern philoso- 


| during the periods of 





phers, we cannot accept him as a successful or 
trustworthy biographer. Eloquent in no small 
degree as these ¢/oges undoubtedly are, valuable 
too as records of the 
which they treat, their elo- 


Mahomet | 


bowing y | 


if he | 


which from the pen of 


in these | 


progress of physical science | 





| quence loses some of its influence on their 
| value is diminished by their being tainted with 
a partiality and pervaded by a national prejudice 
which deprives the judgment of Arago of that 
weight which it would otherwise naturally 
possess, and renders his testimony open to 
| suspicion whenever he has to determine on the 
| relative merits of the various claimants to any 
scientific discovery. 

The volume before us affords several instances 
of this blot on the escutcheon of one of the 
| greatest men of modern days; but none strikes 
| as being so flagrant as that in which he denies to 
Watt the merit of having, by the invention of his 
steam-engine, been the discoverer of the practical 
| adaptation of the expansive force of steam as 
}a motive power; but claims it for Dr. Denis 
Papin, a native of France, who, when an exile, 
held the office of curator to our Royal Society 
during some portion of the time that Newton 
| was its president. The injustice to the memory 
of Watt, and the distorted judgment of which 
Arago is thus, through his love of country, 
| guilty, is ably exposed in a valuable paper 
by W. Fairbairn, which the translators have 
appended to this volume; and indeed throughout 
the whole volume the translators have supplied 
copious and learned notes, not only in correction 
of such errors as the above, but also in ex- 
planation of any scientific terms or references 
which occur or are involved in the text, 
and they have thus rendered this edition as 
ewinently adapted for the perusal of those who 
have not had the advantages of a special scientific 
rm 1ining. 

Of the selection made by the translators we 
would speak in terms of highest commendation 
as fully effecting the object at which they aimed, 
viz., “ to convey no inadequate impression of the 
progress of discovery throughout a considerable 
range of the whole field of physical science.” 
For in optical pursuits, and researches into the 
theory and properties of light, we have the 
labours of Fresnel, Malus, and Young ; as more 
purely mathematical investigations to discover 
the laws which govern the physical condition of 
the universe, we have those of Laplace, Fourier, 
and Carnot; theoretical and practical astronomy 
is ably represented by Bailly and Sir William 
Herschel; and, lastly, in Watt we have the 
scientific engineer applying the labours of the 
theorist in such manner as to bear practically 
on the circumstances of every-day life. To those 
to whom the originals are inaccessible we can 
| conscientiously and cordially commend the edition 
of the works of Arago (of which the volume 
before us is but one); and to others even the 
learned and lucid notes so liberally and ably 
supplied by ” translators give it no small value. 


' 





Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mohammedan Gentle- 


man. Edited by Epwarp B. Eastwick, 
E.BRS., F.S.A. Third Edition. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


No one who has read this simple and entertaining 
confession of an Eastern gentleman’s life will be 
surprised at hearing that it has attained its third 
| edition. The story of the shrewd, honest, and 
pure-minded Lutfullah is recommended by all 
the qualities which conduce to popularity ; for 
it has the freshness of novelty, an unbroken in- 
tensity of interest, and that modesty which is 
| always so delightful when the author is writing 
about himself. Those who have not already 
; read Lut/ullak should lose notime in doing so. 





as 
| HISTORY. 


Inscribed to Lord 
Buianc. London: 





1848. JTistorical Revelations: 
Normanby. By Lovis 
Chapman and Hall. 

Wuitst we fully recognise and pay all honour 
due to the consummate talent of M. Louis Blanc, 
admit the honesty and patriotic zeal of his purpose, 
and admire the copious eloquence of his language 
and his powers of historical research, it seems to 
us, after a careful perusal of the volume, that its 
object is rather personal than general ;—that it is 
more a rejoinder by M. Louis Blanc to the attacks 
of Lord Normanby, than a vindication of the 
| principles upon which the revolution of 1848 was 
| based. If that be conceded, we are willing 
further to admit that it is a document of great 
value, ghrowing a powerful and searching light 
upon the confused events of that extraordinary 
risis. 

The most important part of this book is cer- 

| tainly its preface, and this opens with a compli- 
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ment to England—a compliment, too, paid with 
all the natural grace of a Frenchman: 


| 
| 
| 


It will ever be to the glory of England, that, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, she should have 
been the only impregnable asylum in Europe for the | 
exile driven from his country by absolutism or usur- 
pation. The indomitable energy with which the 
English people have maintained the right of asylum | 
is the more honourable, as they do not espouse the 
opinions of those they harbour, nor think either of 
countenancing their views or encouraging their hopes. 
How imposing the spectacle of a nation, whose genius | 
is so eminently practical, running the risk of war 
rather than condescend to the ignoble task of hanting | 
down the homeless. 


In a note to this M. Louis Blane adds: 


Since this preface was written, I grieve to say that 
the British Government has instituted, under mani- 
fest pressure, political prosecutions, which are looked 
upon with alarm by all enlightened friends of liberty. 
Still, as I believe that these prosecutions will be con- | 
demned by juries and rebuked by public opinion in 
this country, I suffer what I have written to stand, | 
and 1 confidently hope I shall have nothing hereafter | 
to retract. 


We are happy to say that this satisfaction of | 
M. Louis Blanc is already fulfilled in part, and 
we have no fears respecting the acts of the drama 
which are yet to be played out. 

Lord Normanby’s book, and the necessity for 
replying to it, is then briefly but forcibly intro- 
duced by M. Louis Blanc: 

When the revolution of February broke out, Lord 
Normanby was in Paris, where he had been sent for 
the special purpose of closely watching the move- 
ments of French society. Under his eye did those 
prodigious events take place, which made the heart 
ofevery oppressed nation throb with hope and joy. 
All around him did the air reverberate with shouts | 
of patriotic enthusiasm, which were re-echoed from 
one end of the world to the other. No very strict 
investigation was required to be apprised of what was 
thundered out in each street, of what was donein the 
Forwn by the whole people. Yet, strange to say, 
Lord Normanby seenis to have seen nothing, to have 
heard nothing, to have known nothing. The spectacle 
proved, evidently, too grand for the spectator. The 
smali-talk and the second-hand calumnies which his 
lordship has given to the public in the shape of 
historical records, are by no means of a nature to call 
forth a minute or even a serious refutation. Can any 
reflecting mind lay stress upon a book which is a one- 
sided register of idle rumours and unsifted reports ? 
But, unluckily, it is no easy matter for the public at 
large to conceive how a man of high station, who was 
some time the representative of a great nation abroad, 
an ambassador of England, could have ventured to 
publish a work teeming with errors about events 
which he was so well situated to ascertain. From the 
very name of Lord Normanby, and also from the posi- 
tion he held in France, it is natural enough to infer 
that he must have known something of what he re- 
lates. Here is the danger. I take it, therefore, to be 
necessary to show, by opposing undeniable testimonies 
and documents to unsupported assertions, how little 
Lord Normanby is to be trusted, either in his state- 
ment of facts or his delineation of characters. 

Penetrating into the body of the work, we are 
not long in arriving at the precise spot where the 
shoe pinches M. Louis Blanc most acutely : Lord 
Normanby has accused him of being merely “a 
secretary ” in the Provisional Government, and of 
having gradually “crept up” from a subordinate 
position into one in the foremost rank. Whether 
this was so or not is a fact which is only mate- 
tial to M. Louis Blanc personally; with the revo- 
lution itself it has little to do, beyond affording 
a proof (where no proof is needed) of the hopeless 
confusion which prevailed at the time. But for | 
this acensation of Lord Normanby, we very much | 
doubt whether the volume before us would ever 
have existed; certainly a very large portion of it | 
is devoted to an attempt at disproving it, and M. 
Louis Blane has taken the trouble to have a 
fac-simile made of the first proclamation issued by | 
the Provisional Government as documentary evi- 
dence in his favour. Yet, after examining the 
arguments of M. Louis Blanc, and the proofs 
which he adduces, we are bound to say that we 
cannot bring our mind to the conclusion at which 
he appears to arrive so easily. We do not con- 
sider it to be a matter of much importance to the 
French nation, or, indeed, to anybody in particu- 
lar, whether M. Louis Blanc was or was not 
originally appointed secretary; but since he 
sists upon going into the evidence, we will 
oblige him by doing so. First let us take his 
own account of the first meeting of the Provisional 
Government, the list of which was concocted by 

the staffs of two newspapers in concert, and 
Which was adopted by a mob of Parisians on 
behalf of the whole of France: 


| Pages seemed rather out of countenance. 
How different from | 


| Bourbon. 


| be divided into various departments. 


| plunged, it is here. 
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The scene was one deserving of notice: M. de 
Lamartine looked radiant, M. Ledru Rollin resolute, 
M. Crémieux excited, M. Marie suspicious and 
gloomy. 
a feeling of noble resignation. 
his lips his usual inquisitive smile. 


M. Marrast had on 
M. Garnier 

As to M. 
Arago, how uneasy he was! 
himself! Had not his declining health accounted 


been inconceivable. He had been an intimate friend 


political views, he was known to be one of my 


| warmest eulogists; more than once, before taking a 


decisive step, he had condescended to ask my advice, 


| with a degree of confidence of a nature to put me to 
| embarrassment, as J felt it was not for me to counsel 
| a man so much older than I was. 


How he happened 
to alter his mind in the space of a few hours is more 
than I can make out. Certain it is that, on the 24th 


| of February, as soon as he saw me, he became discon- 


certed, and began to question the validity of those 
elections which had not been carried at the Palais 
I need not say that the matter dropt im- 
mediately. ‘Come! Come!” exclaimed M. Garnier 
Pages, “ the Provisional Government must of necessity 
It cannot do 
without good penmen;” and, pointing to MM. 
Marrast, Flocon, and myself, he drept in his familiar, 
easy way the word secretaries. We attached no im- 


| portance whatever to the designation, which seemed 


to refer only to our professional habits. Nor was it 
the proper time for clinging to petty personal preten- 
sions and disputing about trifles, when we had to look 
to public interests, in a most formidable emergency. 
The main point was, that our opinion should fall into 
the scale with its full weight, and such was the case. 
From the very moment anything came under delibe- 
ration, all of us were called upon to decide, on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality. It must even be remarked, as 
will be seen in the subsequent chapter, that the 


three persons who, in the evening of the 24th of Feb- | 
| ruary, set on the council to pledge themselves to the 


service of the Republic official/y and irrevocably, were 
M. Ledru Rollin, M. Flocon, and myself. 

Certainly we can entertain no surprise that the 
cultivated Arago should be dissatisfied with the 
formalities of an election, in which the nominees 
had been put up at a newspaper-office and the 
suffrages had been the clamours of a crowd. 
When, however, this dramatic piece of historical 
painting is thoroughly sifted, what remains is, 
that the members so elected appointed MM. 
Louis Blane, Flocon, and Marrast secretaries, 
and that these gentlemen accepted the appoint- 
ment. Turn we now to the document 
M. Louis Blane invokes as his conclusive proof, 
and which he has caused be so carefully 
copied. Surely, if we need lence of the 
state of confusion into whieh everything was 
Covered with blots, in some 
parts utterly illegible, and with signatures some 
of which have been written by hands manifestly 
unsteady, is the first proclamation of the Provi- 
sional Government; yet with all 


} 





inv evil 





ali 


The face of M. Dupont (de l'Eure) betrayed | 


| Pages, Dupont (de I’Eure), Maire, F. Arago, 


| Louis Blanc, and “ Armand Marrast, secretaire.” 
| Neither M. Ledru Rollin nor M. Flocon signed 


é P - } 
| for his depression of spirits, the change would have | 


| of mine for about six years; far from objecting to my | 


which ! 


these difficulties | 


to contend against, a carefu) examination enables | 


faer 
aa Ss 


According 
the draft of 


us to elicit two very important 
to M. Louis Blanc’s own statement, 
this proclamation, the fac-simile of which is 
given, was written by M. de Lamartine, the 
handwriting throughout (with the exception of a 
correction written by M. Louis Blanc) perfectly 


coincides with the signature of the poet at the | 


foot of the second page. Now, in the front page 
of this draft we find the Provisional Government 
appointed in the following words and blots:— 
Un gouvernement provisoire sorti d’au [blot] ation 
et d’urgence par la voix du Peuple et des Deputés 


des [blot] partements dans la séance du 24 fevrier, | 


est converti momentanement du soin 
d’organiser la victoire Nationale. I! est composé de 
M.M. Dupont (de 1’Eure), 

Lamartine, 

Crémieux, 

Arago (de l'Institut) 

Ledru Rollin 

Garnier Pages, 

Marie. 

Le gouvern [blot] a pour secretaires MM. Armand 
Marrast, Louis Blanc, et [d/ot] Flocon. 

In spite of blots and other difficulties, what we 
elicit from this part of the document is clearly 
that the Government really did consist of only 
seven members, and that MM. Marrast, Blane, 
and Flocon were added as secretaries. It is 
true that at the end of the second page, where 
the signatures (or rather, where some signatures) 
are affixed, M. Marrast is the only one who de- 
scribes himself as “secretaire,” a fact which 
proves that M. Marrast, at any rate, accepted the 


d’assurer et | 


the document. The signature of M. Louis Blanc 
is there, and without any addition. But what 
does that amount to? He signed a document 
which recognised him as secretary, and as secretary 
only, and whether he added the title (as M. 
Marrast did) or not, is a matter of no possible 
importance: it is sufficient that he ratified it by 
his signature. What, then, does M. Louis Blanc 
mean, when he says, 

Now, let the reader glance at the fac-simile of the 
first proclamation signed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment; he will find that my signature, as affixed to 
the original document, is followed by no such designa- 
tion as that of secretary, which was added, I know 
not by whom, in the printed copy of the foniteur. 

It might have been vanity, or it might have 
been for some more respectable reason, that M. 
Louis Blane did not acknowledge the title which 
he had formally accepted by the signature to the 
proclamation; into that we have no opportunity 
for inquiring. It is sufficient for us that the 
statements of M. Louis Blanc and the documen- 
tary evidence which he adduces strengthen rather 
than weaken Lord Normanby’s case 

In-describing his colleagues in the Provisional 
Government, M. Louis Blane is rather hard, 
though perhaps justly so, upon M. de Lamar- 
tine: 

To describe and analyse M. de Lamartine’s nature, 
I could do nothing better than to apply to him what 
the author of “Jane Eyre” puts in the mouth of the 
heroine of that most beautiful novel: “‘ My sole relief 
was to allow my mind’s eye to dwell on whatever 
bright visions rose before it; and certainly they were 
many and glowing; to let my heart be heaved by 
the exultant movement, which, while it swelled it 
into trouble, expanded it with life; and, best of all, 
to open my inward ear to a tale that was never ended, 
—a tale my imagination created and narrated con; 
tinuously, quickened with all of incident, life, fire, 
feeling, that I desired and had not in my actual 
existence.” Such is M. de Lamartine. He is inces- 
santly labouring under a self-exalting hallucination. 


He dreams about himself marvellous dreams, and 
believes in them. He sees what is not visible; he 
opens his inward ear to impossible sounds, and takes 


delight in narrating to others any tale his imagina- 
tion narrates to him. Honest and sincere as he is, he 
would never deceive you, were he not himself deceived 
by the familiar demon who sweetly torments him. 
His eminent qualities [ do acknowledge; but in his 
narratives I cannot find anything else than the con- 
fessions of a haschisch eater. Accordingly, I will not 
stop to refute the innumerable and glittering fancies 





| with which he has spangled the recital of his triumph 


over the stormy multitudes. Nor will I complain of 
the fantastic part he assigns to me, when he says I 
appeared to him like a pallid phantom, ‘a travers 
cette espéce de nuage que l'improvisation jette sur les 
yeux de l‘improvisateur.” To discuss from an his- 
torical point of view mere optical illusions would be 
perfectly childish. Stripped of all exaggerations, the 
account of what fell out amounts to this (and my 
testimony is worthy of belief, since in that emergency 
I stood constantly near M. de Lamartine, and wit- 
nessed all that was going on). M. de Lamartine pre- 
sented himself before an armed crowd with praise- 
worthy courage, as did all his colleagues on many a 
similar occasion, and on this very occasion, those 
among them who happened to be at the Hotel de 
Ville. There were in the throng a certain number of 
over-excited persons, as was the case daily for more 
than two months on the Place de Gréve, at the Lux- 
embourg, at the Préfecture de Police, everywhere. 
But the people at large did not seem disposed to any 
act of wild violence, That a shot might have pos- 
sibly been fired by some unknown and unseen hand 
is not to be denied; but I am bound in duty to state 
that the accounts of the transaction, all more or less 
copied from the fanciful recital of M. de Lamartine, 
have magnified the peril beyond measure. In reality, 


| the prevalent feeling was a marked tendency to sus- 
| picion, nothing more. 


M. de Lamartine had a clear, 


| satisfactory explanation to give, but no general hos- 


appointment and understood his position in the | 


new Government. After searching among the 


blots very carefully, we can detect only the sig- 
natures of MM. Lamartine, Crémieux, Garnier 


tility to surmount. As for me, I was in a position of 
extreme perplexity, as I could neither speak contrary 
to my conviction against the red flag, nor make a 
public appeal in its favour; a step sure to be attended 
with the overthrow of the Provisional Government, 
at the risk of an immense and irretrievable confusion. 
Under such circumstances, if anything fatal had oc- 
curred, it would have been my lot to suffer for an 
opinion which was not my own. But, I must repeat 
it, this was not very probable, as it is by no means 
congenial to the generous people of Paris to strike at 
men who, not being in a condition to defend them- 
selves, come confidently forward. . . . Who 
does not remember what followed? M. de Lamar- 
tine was extolled to the skies, for having got a 
signal victory over this most formidable enemy of 
humankind. . . . the red colour; and it escaped the 
attention of everybody, it escaped the attention of 
Lord Normanby himself, who was in constant com- 
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munication with M. de Lamatine, that the conqueror 
of the red colour was obliged to wear and actually 
wore a red rosette in his button-hole, in obedience to 
a decree to which he had appended his own signature. 
Of course, it was given out by those hardened in 
their hatred to the republic, that society had been 
seen for a moment verging to its utter destruction ; 
that fortunately a few words issuing from the magical 
lips of M. de Lamartine had wrought a miracle; and 
that, contrary to all human calculations, a Republic 
had actually been installed, without everything being 
put to fire and sword. Meanwhile, in Paris, where | 
there was not a sergent de ville, not a soldier left, a | 
hundred thousand famished workmen, armed to the 
teeth, were making themselves a voluntary police; 
not a drop of blood was shed, owing to the condact of 
the sanguinary partisans of the red flag, then in com- 
plete possession of the street; the houses of the rich 
were guarded by the poor, and men in rags stood as 

sentinels at the gates of their calumniators. 


Of M. de Lamartine, as a champion of liberal | 
principles, nothing can now be said. Alas, for 
the dignity of human intellect! he has fallen | 
even beneath the level of contempt. There is | 
not a name affixed to that fac-similed proclama- 
tion which does not shine gloriously in comparison | 
with that of the poet-president. For the third | 
or the fourth time in his life the hat is now going | 
round for the relief of “ distresses,” which have | 
been engendered by luxurious habits in which he | 
had no right to indulge. With his eyes open, 
and in the full possession of his wits, Belisarius | 
stands by the roadside and receives an obolus 
from whosoever will give it him—from the rogue 
as from the honest man; from the thief as from 
the good Samaritan; from the murderer and the 
perjurer as from the man of honour. The} 
Emperor of the French has dropped 400/. into 
that hat, and the poet has taken the alms with a | 
mendicant’s whine. What more can be said? 

It is impossible to follow M. Louis Blanc | 
through all the windings of this eventful story. 
The book itself will probably be perused by the 
great majority of our readers. As a sample of 
the dramatic power which it occasionally displays, 
and of the excellent English in which M. Louis 
Blanc has had the ability to clothe his ideas, we 
extract a passage which concludes with a picture 
worthy of Bellangé : 

The exertions of the Provisional Government in 
that eventful night may be said to have been pro- 
ligious. We had to meet innumerable demands, we 
had to look to all sorts of exigencies which admitted | 
of no delay ; in fact, chaos was to be reduced to order. 
Among the decrees dated February 24, one is more 
especially worth being mentioned, as its very laconism 
gives a curious specimen of the omnipotence with 
which we found ourselves invested. To abolish the | 
Chamber of Peers, these words were traced in haste: 
Il est interdit dla Chambre des Pairs de se réunir, and | 
that was all. But, after so much toil, nature began | 
to claim her due, for 1 think none of us had break- | 
fasted yet. Unfortunately, nothing was to be got. | 
By dint of searching, the starving dictators of France 
were so befriended by fortune as to procure some black | 
bread which the soldiers had left, a bottle of wine, a 
bit of cheese, and a pail of water just brought in by 
a goodnatured workman. There being no vessel, the | 
next difficulty for them was how to get at their drink. | 
By another lucky chance, a cracked sugar-basin was 
discovered, which passed round, like the cup filled 
with more generous contents in an ancient banquet. 
The operation was merrily conducted, and M. de 
Lamartine, smiling, said: “‘ Voici qui est de bon 
augure pour un gouvernement & bon marché.” I 
must not omit a particular which illustrates a striking 

ure in the character of the Parisian workmen. As | 

It exceedingly fatigued and wanted to put off my | 
national guard uniform, I tried to make my way | 
home, accompanied by my brother and a friend of | 
ours, through the dark narrow streets which went | 
winding on from the Hotel de Ville to the Maison | 
Tortony, where I then lived. The barricades stood 
still erected, and were guarded by the people with | 
anxious watchfulness, on account of a rumour that | 
an attack was to be dreaded from the troops stationed 
at Vincennes. The pass-word, havresac, liberté, ré- 
forme, was rigorously exacted. At one of the barri- | 
cades I was stopped, being neither known to the com- | 
mander, nor aware of the pass-word, and put under 
arrest with my brother and my friend, till our case | 
could be inquired into. In that predicament, it oc- | 
curred to me to say that some of the workmen em- 
ployed in guarding the barricade could not fail to re- 
cognise me, and I requested they should be sum- 
moned to my presence. Accordingly they came in, 
and, seeing me, shouted, “ Vive Louis Blanc!” Of 
course, I was released, and given an escort home. 
shall never forget with what feeling of extraordinary 
respect those terrible combatants received—the re- 


public being now proclaimed—the announcement that | 


a member of the Provisional Government was pass- 
ing, and with what mixture of military discipline and 
civic pride they presented arms. My reason for 
stating this, is to show that the Parisian workmen, 


| prompt as they are to overthrow any government in- 


| John Lothrop Motley. 


| host of publications with which the press teems } 


| up to the laboured exposition and commentary. 


| merit. 
| Saint Paul’s First 


1 | 


so jealously attached to the principle of equality, and 


consistent with it, are nevertheless just as ready as 
other people to do homage to a power of their own 
choice. It was not long before I returned to the 
Hotel de Ville. The people bivonacked in the streets 
asin acamp. Great fires were here and there burn- 
ing, which cast their lurid light on groups of faces 
wonderfully expressive, while now and then was 
heard, in the stillness of the night, the sinister cry of 
the distant sentinel, as he challenged, ‘ Sentinelles, 
prenez-garde & vous !” 





With this, and with a hearty recommendation | 


| of the volume to the perusal of all who feel any ' 


interest in one of the strangest of all the strange | 
crises in the history of France, we take leave of | 


| M. Louis Blanc. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By | 
8 vols. Vols. II. and | 
III. (London: Routledge.) —This new and cheap | 
reissue of a standard history is now completed. | 
No library should be without it. Although the 
price is so small, it is handsomely printed, and 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| will be an ornament to the bookshelf. 





| WHEN it is objected to Protestants by writers of | 


the Church of Rome that they disseminate the ; 


| Holy Scriptures in a reckless and inconsiderate | 
| manner, leaving it a mere chance whether the | 


persons into whose hands they fall may not wrest 
them to their own destruction, the objectors, either | 
wilfully or unknowingly, pass over the numerous | 
aids furnished by Protestants towards the due un- 

derstanding of the word of God. Witness the | 


: . | 
upon the subject, from the humble child’s book | 


Not a week passes without the appearance of | 
something of the kind. All, of course, are not | 
equally noteworthy, so that we shall be readily 
excused if we only call the attention of our | 
readers, from time to time, to those of prominent | 
To such a class belongs the following : | 
Letters: a Commentary, Plain 
and Practical, on the two Epistles to the Thessa- | 
lonians. By the Rev. Jonn Epmunps, M.A.,, | 
formerly Fellow of the University of Durham. 
(London: Bell and Daldy.)—This work, while it 
is modest in its pretensions, is both useful 


| in character and careful in its execution. Its aim 


is to do something towards supplying “a com- 
mentary for our better educated middle classes, 
for our national schoolmasters, now so much more 
highly instructed than formerly, and for that 
large and influential body, the Sunday- | 
school teachers. My idea of the middle- | 
class commentary,” he says, “is that it should 
be in strict accordance with the doctrine 


her ritual, and should recommend her to the 
esteem and affection of her children, by proving 
her close adherence to the word of God. It 
should give a critically correct account of the 
sacred text, not neglecting its minutest particles, 


| and at the same time should never lose sight of the 
| reverence due to Holy Writ, asserting the plenary 


inspiration of Scripture, and treating it as in- 
spired. The book should be devotional; it should | 
be evangelical, in the true sense of the word; it | 
should be practical, setting forth such moral | 
and religious lessons as the text inculcates; and | 
it should be plain and easy in style, so as to be | 
intelligible to the greatest possible number, to 
minister pleasure as well as profit to its readers, 


| and to win its way into the widest possible circu- 


lation.” We have no hesitation in saying that 
our author has succeeded in producing just such 
a work as he has here described. We have care- 
fully examined some of his notes, and have found | 
them to be both learned, perspicuous, and instruc- | 
tive. The method in which he pursued his task 
appears to us the best that could have been | 
adopted—“ weighing every word as it came, 
examining the structure of the sentences, and 
particularly attending to the connection between 
sentence and sentence, between paragraph and | 
paragraph,” &c. This we conceive to be the only | 
true and proper mode of arriving at the sense of | 
the inspired writings. We also feel bound to | 
commend him for his independence in first form- | 
ing his ideas of the meaning of the apostle from 
| the language of the epistle itself, before consult- 
ing the labours of others upon the same subject. 
| When, at length, he does this, his criticism upon | 


| the different commentators appears to be con- | 


| religion.” 


ceived in a spirit of unusual impartiality, and 


with a strict regard to their respective merits, 
The few remarks upon the “Chronology of the 


| Pauline Epistles” are very carefully drawn up. 


The history of the city and church of Thessalonica 
has many features of interest, not only for the 
biblical student, but also for the general reader, 
In conclusion, we may say that Mr. Edmunds 
need feel no fear of a comparison being instituted 
between his commentary and Barnes’s useful 


| * Notes,” for, without wishing to disparage the 


American commentator, it requires but very 
little examination to perceive that the present 
work is one of a higher standard. 

Another work upon the Apocalypse, and as 
useless and fatuous as any of its predecessurs!— 
The Nature and Purpose of God as revealed in the 
Apocalypse. Part Il. (Edinburgh.)—There is 
no publisher’s name to this volume—a fact that 
does not surprise us; for what respectable literary 
accoucheur would like to associate his name with 
such a monstrosity? It seems that there have 
been two volumes like the present already printed. 
We do not recollect to have seen them, and hope 
we never shall. The author speaks of the great 
labour he has expended in producing the series, 
Labour thrown away! time woefully wasted!— 
we beg to assure him—and money mis-spent! For 
whatever purposes the Apocalypse was written, 
it certainly was never intended by its inspired 
author to foreshadow such things as the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Act, Lord John 
Russell’s Jew Bill, and Lord Palmerston’s defeat 
on the China question, as the present writer 
would have us believe. Such a work being 
altégether out of the pale of criticism, we shall 
say no more about it. 

Three Introductory Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History. By Witu1am Leg, D.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, and Professor of 


| Ecclesiastical History in the University of 


Dublin. (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co..)— 
Given a person who has already a tolerable 


| acquaintance with the facts of ecclesiastical 


history, Dr. Lee’s lectures will assist him greatly 
in digesting and assimilating his knowledge. 
The study is one which is now generally admitted 
to be one of supreme interest. “The truth has 
at length been acknowledged that battles and 
sieges, the official acts of governments, the changes 
of dynasties, are not the only facts to which 
historical narrative should extend. The relation 
of events to each other, their mutual connection, 


| their causes and their effects, all in short that 


constitutes the philosophy of history, are now 
universally received among the facts that must 
be studied, narrated, described. Of the events 
which make up history thus understood, none 
have had such influence on the universal interests 
of the human family, none present such affinities 


| with all that concerns the welfare of man, as the 
| spread of the Christian faith, the establishment 
| and discipline of the Church, should illustrate | 


of the Christian Church. The Christian clergy 
as a body have ever been men of the people, and 
no surer index can be found of a nation’s civilisa- 


| tion at any stage of its progress than the lives 


and the intellectual culture of the ministers of 
It is quite evident that in such an 
undertaking as the present, namely, a rapid re- 
view of the wide field of ecclesiastical history, a0 
author cannot afford to dwell for any long time 
upon this or that epoch. Still his summary is 
admirable; and the slight sketches that he now 
and then gives of the condition of the world at 
particular periods—as for instance in the age ol 
Augustus, and at the sacking of Rome by Alari 
—induce us to look forward with considerable in- 
terest to his promised course of lectures on “the 
causes remote and proximate of the Reformation. 
Dr. Lee’s admirable fitness for such a task 18 
abundantly shown in these preliminary lectures. 

Modern Romanism, British and Continental: 4 
Popular View of the Theology, Literature, and prac- 
tical Workings of Popery in our tine. By the Rev. 
James A. Hure, of Wooler. Second edition. (Edin- 
burgh: Moodie.)—The author of this work has 


| watched with a careful eye the recent workings 


of the Church of Rome, and has here given us 
the result of his observations. Much may be 
learned from his little volume, both as to the 
aims of the Church of Rome at the present time, 
and the various modes by which she seeks 10 
carry out her policy. That policy he shows to be 
still the same as ever, namely, the exaltation 0 
the ecclesiastical authority above the Scriptura. 


| All Romanism, moreover, is now Ultramontanism. 
| There is no longer a Gallican Church; the Jesuits 


and Louis Napoleon are completely d’accord: 
where the press generally has been proscribed, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


} Transactions of the London ia and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society. Vol. I. Part 2 
for the Society. 

} Tue second part of the first volume of Z’ransac- 

| tions issued by this young, thriving, and most 

' valuable society will be received as a welcome 

> boon by all who take any interest in the past 

history of our great metropolis. Among the 


> valuable papers given is an account of Bishops- 
gate Ward, being the first of a series of papers | 


entitled “ Walks in the City,” by one of the most 
zealous and useful of the members, the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo. This paper is plentifully illus- 


| trated by a great number of beautiful drawings | 


| of old ‘architectural relics, panels, carvings, 
chimney-pieces, doorways, and the like. There | 
are also accounts of Middlesex in the time of the 
Domesday Survey, by Edward Griffith, Esq.; of 
an “ Answer filed in Equity respecting the Park 
and Common at Hanworth, temp. Charles II. ;” of 
a “Stone Coffin and Roman Pottery found at 
Bow,” by B. H. Cowper, Esq.; and of ‘“ Roman 
Remains near Newgate,” by G. R. Corner. The 
transactions at the various meetings, including 
the pleasant excursions to Hampton-court and the 
Tower, which have been already described in this 
journal, are fully given. Altogether it is a pro- 
duction highly creditable to the enterprise of the 
society and the learning of its leading members. 
From a list appended, we learn that the society 
already numbers nearly four hundred members. 


Lectures and Essays on ITis- 
torical, Topograpl ical, and Artistic. By W. 
SwwNeEY Gipson, Esq., London: 
Co. 

A VALUABLE and interesting colle ures 
and of contributions to various periodicals, ema- 
nating from the pen of a very cultivated gentle- 
man. The lectures (especially those upon Poetry 
and the Fine Arts, and the Historia ns and Li- 
terature of the Middle Ages) are especial 
value as models of style in that species of com- 
position. If all the gentlemen in England who 
have qualifications and opportunities in any 
way equal to Mr. Gibson would devote a little of 
their leisnre time to the improvement of thie 
people in this manner, more might be done than 
by the exertions of any central organisation for 
diffusing smashed Ige by rule. 


The English ia ‘ists of the Eighteenth Centu 

A Series of Lectures delivered by W. M 

THacKERAY, Esq. London: Smith, Elder 

and Co. 
WBILsr we cannot give in our adhesion to every- 
thing put forward in these celebrated lectures, 
we are fully prepared to admit their value as 
clever, witty, and frequently just analyses of an 
important section of English literature. We 
think, therefore, that the public has reason to be 
grateful for this cheap edition of a work which 
all would like to read, but which has hitherto 
been beyond the reach of economical book-buyers. 
The edition is well printed, convenient in size, 
and will be a welcome boon to all who value the 
writings of him that is, with all his faults—of 
which Pessimism and want of pathos are the 
chief—undoubtedly one of the greatest writers 
in the language, the most analytical and Ba/zue- 
cian—pardon the word—among our novelists. 
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The Hawkers “ia Street-dealers of Manchester 
By Ferrx Fouto. Manchester: Abel Hey woo 1; 
London: T. W. Grattan. 

Tuts little brochure is, to use the old illustration, 

as full of matter as anegg is of meat. Felix 

Folio is, as the Cockneys say, “up to a thing or 

two,” and may be regarded as asharp fellow even 

fora Lancashire man. His revelations as to the 
tricks put upon travellers and others by the 
hawkers and street-dealers in the north of Eng- 
lond are really, as the title-page claims, pro 
bono publico. A glance over these pages will save 
many a man and many a notable housewife from 
being taken in by these folks—at least if any- 
thing will save them, which we take leave to 
doubt; for the great majority of persons are fond 
of illustrating the saw of old Hudibras, that — 

The pleasure is as great 

In being cheated, as to cheat. 





La France ou ? Angleterre? Par IscanD¥ 
Herzen.) Londres: Triibner and C 

Tue name of M. Herzen is sufficien sy 

known to entitle him to a respectful audic 


ar (A. 


well- 


. London: Printed | 


+ to 


} a Crime, 


nce. | 


e oe : , ‘ . ; f 
He is an opponent of the old Russian system, as | 


| incarnated in the late Emperor Nicholas, but 


believes in the regenerating policy of his present | 


majesty, Alexander II. Commenting upon the 
difficulties which have arisen between 
English and French Governments, and upon the 
| possibility, which has been suggested, of a | 
coalition between Russia and France, he points | 


out the immense advantages to the former of | 


with England, rather than 
with a power which must be regarded as any- 
thing but progressive in its policy. M. Herzen 
warmly eulogises the conduct of England in 
proudly refusing to alter her laws at the dicta- 
tion of a foreign power. His pamphlet is ably 
written, and deserves to obtain by translation an 
| extended popularity in this country, which, in its 
present condition, is scarcely possible. 


| cementing an alliance 


{ 
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The late Insurrection 4 
Joseph Mazzini. (Holyoake and Co.)— With 
regard to his admitted ability, we : compel] 
join with those who look upon Signor Mazzini 
as a visionary enthusiast. He is one of that most 
langerous class of = icians—the men 
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The Rise xl Progress of Australia, Tas 
and New Zealn id. By D. Puseley. London: 
Warren Hall and Co. 1858.—We be ive now to 
chronicle the issue of the fourth edition of this 
invaluable manual for emigrants, and the fact 


is too eloquent in its praise to need any dilation 


back-bone, a1 


dise Ipk 


mani ® 


} on Our part. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The London Review (No. 
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| to be very ry wnentiole tory. 
| claim for more energetic efforts on the ¢ 
British public, and more active exertions on t 
| part of the Government, and it calls upon the press 
and the public to. keep up a constant stimulus 
| upon the rulers of our Eastern empire. This is 
| the real danger of the substitution of a Parlia 
mentary government for the present one. An 
extremely. interesting review of Atkinson’s 
“ Siberia” is the best analysis we have seen of 
that valuable work. “Lady Travellers in Nor- 
way” is another review of the same class. Dar- 
ling’s “ Bibliography ” is a curious and interesting 
| paper. But the “ Marriages and Deaths” is one 
| of the most readable and instructive abstr: 
the Registrar-General’s reports which has 
been made. The “ Danubian Principalities” 
assist the study of the controversy, which is not 
yet brought to a close. 

The British and Fore ign Eva age ] 
(No. 24) also treats of proselytism in I 
much the same spirit. Another paper « 
is on the “ Inspiration of the Scriptures.” 

The Christian Examiner also 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. } 
LirtLe boys and girls at play enact the parts of 
id ladies, for it is, “ You shall be queen | 
and I shall be king, and Mary shall be the little | 
, and we shall live in a grand palace, and 
have horses and carriages, and servants, and gold 
and silver.” Children never play the game of 
poor people. They imagine themselves clad in 
silks and satins—always finely attired; and serge 
and homespun are far from their thoughts. Hence 
it has been argued that we ail come into the 
world with aristocratic instincts; we would all 
stand on the highest round of the social ladder, | 
regarding with contempt or pity the great mul- 
titude of persons who scramble at its foot. The 
books which most please young people are those 
in which great or wealthy personages play a part. 
Poor people are tolerated for the sake of contrast. 
It is true that the great people are often very 
foolish and very wicked people, and that the poor 
are sometimes made 
lisplay of some heroic act, or the possession of 


humble virtue; and yet it is doubtful 


lords ¢ 


nrince 


some 


whether one would not rather occupy the station | 


of the wicked baron than of the virtuous peasant. 


The wicked lord is never such an ugly being as | 


the wicked serf; nor is the virtuous milkmaid so 
heroic as the virtuous countess. 
of youth we carry with us into mature age, just 
as we carry its superstitions. 
do not believe that vice or virtue is the heritage 


of any particular section of the social family, any | 


more than we believe in ghosts and goblins; 
but there is a something which, with all 
our philosophy, we cannot shake off. 


and ladies, and their plebeian contrasts, and a 
ghost story is relished nathless we are destitute 
of the juvenile faith. The pieces put upon the 
stage share the characteristics of the juvenile 
game and the juvenile book. They are nothing 
unless there are lords and ladies brought forward 


to play a part; and in those countries where aris- | 


tocracy is most ignored, this tendency to worship 
blasonry and golden images is, perhaps, the most 
marked. America is democratic, and yet respects 
stars and garters; France is republican, but still 
does honour to titles. It hates the parvenu, 
although he should feed all the poor at his gates; 
it excuses the member of an ancient family, 
whatever his foibles and irregularities. A way | 
of escape is generally found for the coroneted | 
scamp; but public exposure and an ignominious | 
end awaits the man who cannot reckon a pedigree 
beyond his grandfather. A comedy lately pro- | 
duced by two academicians has set us a-thinking 
of such matters. On the stage it has met with | 
indifferent success, but with that we have nothing | 
todo. ‘The veteran Scribe and Ernest Legouvé 
have, jointly and severally, as the lawyers would | 
say, given us the Doigts de Fée. The moral of 
the piece is the reward which attaches to inde- | 
pendence and honest industry; but the moral is 
not wrought out to the satisfaction of the critics. 
The scene is laid in modern Brittany, which 
ought to be a very moral country if we can 
believe ail that we read. The principal per- 
sonages are marquises and wmarchionesses, 
counts, countesses, and even a duchess. They | 
are not the mushrooms of yesterday or 
this morning, but sterling old oaks, having | 
their roots deep in the soil, with spreading 
branches, from which depend many genealogical 
medallions. These old oaks, however, see with 
regret the progress of brambles and the rapid | 
growth of poplars. They drop their acorns, but 
these never take root; they are devoured by 
swine, or choked by common brushwood. They 
are no longer regarded as state timber. And thus 
the Duke of Ploérmel-Lesleven, member of an an- 
cient family which once exalted its head to the | 
heavens, is so surrounded by brambles and demo- 
cratic saplings, that he is robbed of all his sap, 
and dies in misery, leaving behind him an only 
daughter Helen, who, of course, is fair as the day 
and pure as a lily. The orphan has numerous 
relations, aunts, uncles, dowager grand-aunts, 
and all with rich chateaux in Brittany. Some 
one in common charity must take charge of the | 
titled orphan, and she is received into the house | 
of her grand-aunt the Countess, and her uncle 
the Count of Lesleven. They have received into 
their house, at the same time, another niece and 


interesting through the | 


The sentiments | 
| poor orphan, write to all her rich relations to give 
It is true that we | 


| everywhere, especially in Scotland, where she has 
The | 
novel and romance are incomplete without lords | 


| tinguished customers, and if one robe at a ball is 


| his follies, is in nobetter state. The Count comes to 
| Paris to obtain the concession of a railroad. This 


LITERATU 


orphan, Bertha de Ploérmel. Now 
penniless, and just tolerated in this aristocratic 


Helen is ; Impériale.” 


RE. 


We gather that the Imperial 
| Library possesses more Slavonic manuscripts than 


family, and Bertha is rich, having an income of | the libraries of Germany, and yet their number 


two hundred thousand francs a-year. Helen is | 
made the Cinderella of the family, and Bertha is 
confidently regarded as the one whose foot the 


glass slipper will fit. No prince, indeed, comes | 


| a-wooing; but Bertha is taught to set her cap at | 
| 8; g 


the dear son of the Count and Countess, the 
Viscount Tristan de Lesleven, a radical in poli- 
tics, with a strong tinge of the roué within him. 
He studies law, and studies at the same time his 
inclinations. He is more smitten with his penni- 


| less cousin, who has to repair torn laces, get up 


clear-starching, mend robes, and attend gene- 
rally to the wants of the wardrobe, than with 
Bertha and her tempting income. Learned 
academicians, we here perceive, cannot get be- | 
yond the vulgarity of the nursery tale. Beauty 
and patience, amiability and self-sacrifice, belong | 


to the poor orphan, and the opposite virtues | D , A 
This pitting of poverty | same vicissitudes as did the ancient Gothic, as 


belong to the rich one. 
against riches belongs to a very primitive state of 
the stage, and must meet with the sympathy of most 
boys and girls. Tristan falls in love with Helen, 
and Helen, who never tells her love, falls in love 
with Tristan. The parents of the latter discover 
the state of affairs, and by way of humiliating the 


her board and lodging for three months in turn. 
They all refuse. The pride of the poor orphan 
takes fire, and she disappears. No one cares 
about her flight except Tristan, who seeks for her 


obtained the place of compdnion to a lady. Two 
years pass away, when we find the young lady 
orphan in Paris. She is still very pretty, and very 
accomplished, and very independent, and has 
commenced business as marchande de modes. She 
is a dressmaker of the first order, has dis- 


more admired than another, that robe has come 


| of the Church. 


amounts to forty only. Father Martinhof pre- 


| cedes his catalogue by some summary remarks 


on the Slavonic language and its different 
dialects. He writes with the confidence of one 
who has a thorough knowledge of his subject. 
“The Paleo-Slavonic,” says the author, “is the 
language in which were made the first versions 
of the Bible, the liturgical books, and the Fathers 
Spread by this means among all 
the Slavonic peoples, having become the language 
of the Church and of science, the Paleo-Slavonic 
easily obtained the supremacy over the other 
Slavonic idioms, which it exercised from the 
ninth to beyond the thirteenth century.” But 
this language soon became corrupted. It expe- 
rienced the same vicissitudes as the Latin lan- 


| guage, which became to be pronounced differently 


in Italy, France, and Spain. It experienced the 
did the Semitic languages, as the Sanskrit. The 
human ear is not uniform in its perceptions; the 
human tongue is not uniform in its utterances. 
Differences of speech and differences in idiom will 
grow up among people of the same descent, and 
the most nearly associated topographically. The 
Essex peasant, for example, and the Sheffield 
grinder both claim to be English, but the one is 
wholly unintelligible to the other, where each 
uses his patois. ‘The Father has confined himself 
to giving a summary of each manuscript, fixing 
its date, and giving extracts from it, where they 
appear to possess a general interest. Thus he 
quotes from an orthodox chronicler in the council 
of Florence. Says this chronicler of the Latin 
Catholics: 

What have you found good among the Latins? Is 
it the respect due to their churches which attracts 
you towards them? To raise the voice in the manner 
of madmen, to introduce into the chant artificial 





from the magazine of Madame Hermance, for 
such is the pseudonyme under which she takes 
refuge. Madame Hermance is quite the rage 
with all the fine ladies of Paris, and has wonderful | 
influence with duchesses, the wives of ministers 
of State, and superannuated roves. She is very 
virtuous, and, though bombarded, has repeatedly 
obliged every assailant to raise the siege. Mean- 
while the Count Lesleven, her first protégé, has 
ruined himself, and her cousin Tristan, through 


would retrieve his fortunes. It is the neglected 
orphan and the successful modiste whocomes to his 
aid. She repays evil with good. More, she pays the 
debts of her cousin Tristan, who has descended to 
the condition of a blackleg almost, and becomes 
his wife. Such is an outline of the comedy of 


quivers of the voice, is not to respect the house of 
God. To play the organ, to sound the trumpet, ¢o 
dance with the hands, to beat with the feet, to mix 


| other sports of this kind, which certainly entertain 


the demons, behold in what consists their worship. 
Their doctors cut the beard and moustaches, as if 
they would more please persons of the sex, and the 
faithful go tothe holy-table accompanied with their 
dogs. 

Russian writers accept this as a correct por- 
trait of the Latin clergy to the present day. 
Among the manuscripts 1s one on the “ Fabulous 
feats of Alexander the Great,” which may be 
compared with the occidental traditions of the 
same monarch. La vie de notre saint Pére Siméon, 
instituteur et docteur, seigneur et autocrate des pays 
Serbe et Pomorieux, occupies several pages of 
Father Martinhof’s catalogue. The author of this 
life is the son of the same Simeon, the Kral 





the Doigts de Fée. We are not satisfied with 
the story, nor with its moral; but two academi- 


| reigned from 1222 to 1228. 


Stephen, surnamed the First-crowned, who 
Saint Sabas, another 


cians may view the matter in another light. | son of Simeon, has also written a work upon his 


Suppose the poor orphan, to preserve her in- | 
dependence and honour, had, instead of choosing | 
the calling of a fashionable milliner, chosen that | 


father more generally known. The catalogue 
contains mention of various liturgical works, 
which may possess an interest in the eyes of 


of a lady’s-maid, or a servant of all-work, what | those who are engaged in liturgical pursuits. 


adeal of poetry it would have dashed out of the | 
picture. 
selves if possible, objects to Helen having chosen | 
the exceptional condition, which provokes not | 
our wants, not tastes of an excnsable frivolity, 

but foolish passions, whose least evil is to raise | 
a ruinous impost on the budgets of faniilies and 
public morals. 
the social aristocracy by birth or education, | 
finds herself all at once an orphan and deserted; | 
she can place her future in the hands of Provi- | 
dence, and seek simply the bread of life in a | 


, modest position, obscure, difficult, in manual | 


labour even! Doubtless she will not receive the | 
homage of the world, nor of the demi-monde, nor 
of certain academicians; but she will have done 
her duty in the eye of God, and she will be happy | 
—for one of them—Madame Sand—wrote five | 


A critic, more hard-hearted than our- | not pretend to understand it. 


The law of libel. We are not lawyers, and do 
One rule holds 
good here, another there; but the historical libel, 
that is the grand puzzle. Could the heirs of 
Oliver Cromwell have recovered against the 
royalist historians who wrote him down as 4 
regicide? Can the heirs of the Quaker Penn 


“ A young woman belonging to | recover against the accusations of Macaulay? 


Must the historian write to please the prepos- 
sessions of living parties? He may have his 
leanings assuredly; but when he believes he is 
writing the truth historical, must he be punished 
because the truth is unpalatable to living 
relations, or because he is in possession of the 
partial truth only? Our French allies believe 
so, and act upon the belief. The editor of the 
Mémoires du Maréchal Raguse has been prosecuted 
by the family Beauharnais, for publishing in these 


and twenty years ago, as a protestation of con- | memoirs certain things affecting the loyalty and 


science on the front of her least bad book: ‘Le | 
bonheur, c’est le devoir rempli.’” 
From comedy to the prose of a catalogue of | 
manuscripts, is rather an abrupt transition, but we 
desire to meet alltastes. A Jesuit, Father Martin- | 


| hof, has published a small, but interesting, brochure 


upon “ Les Manuscrits Slaves de la Bibliotheque | 


good faith of Prince Eugene Beauharnais, and the 


| Imperial Court has delivered sentence against 


the editor, condemning him to pay expenses, and 
to insert in a new edition of the work documents 
which go to disprove the libel. The memoirs 
certainly say hard things respecting the Emperor, 
and respecting the Prince Eugéne. The former 
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he seems to have thoroughly appreciated, the | not encounter the mountain breeze which re- | gorgeous and marvellous magic, and let them 
latter he sets down as a somewhat second-rate | freshes, and the ocean blast which strengthens. | blush for the ignorant and idiotic extravagance of 
personage. The effects of the sentence of the | This want of self-reliance, of enterprise, of the | their idolatry when they hear. In the exact 
Imperial Court have had the natural consequence | broad chest, of the majestic tread, of a healthy | degree that Paris has flashed a manifold wonder, 
of driving every one into the Salon de Lecture, to | relish for a healthy universe, cleaves the deep | on the joyous and unthinking traveller, has deso- 
peruse the obnoxious mémoires. Apropos of| gulf between the Frenchman and the English- | lation swept over the fair fields of France. M. 
mémoires—those of M. Guizot have appeared.| man. The latter is strongest when cast on his | de Lavergne confesses that Paris now trans- 
More than five thousand copies were taken the | own energies alone. He gives force to associa- | cends for grandeur and beauty all other capitals; 
first day ina few hours. In a recent number we | tion, but he asks none fromit. All depravity | but that this should be so fills him not with 
mentioned the article on Balzac, in L’Artiste, | and all disease begin alike in debility. Vigour is | delight, but with shame and sorrow. To convert 
from the pen of Théophile Gautier. In the last | moral, the potent muscle is holy. Dwarfs and} Paris into one prodigious theatrical decoration 
number of this work, wherein he continues his, hunchbacks are more frequently than their | demands only the theatrical genius with which 
theme, he gives the following anecdote : | neighbours malignant and sensual. ‘There is so} every Frenchman is gifted. It may excite our 
One day we were dining together at the house of ; Much in the Frenchman of the tiger and the | astonishment, but why should we admire it more 
M. E. de Girardin, when he (Balzac) related to us an! monkey from the consciousness of feeble sinew. | than any other feat of legerdemain or of sceneshift- 
anecdote of his father, to prove to what a strong race | The French are called social, but they are merely | ing? Louis Napoleon, or rather that gang of godless 
he belonged. Balzac, the father, placed in the house | gregarious, after the fashion of sheep and for the | adventurers of whom he is the tool, had a double 
of a lawyer, dined, according to the usage of the times, | same reason as sheep. The artificial barriers to | object in architectural achievements which rebuke 
at the table of his master, with the other clerks. hearty social intercourse abound more and as- | our London tardiness, and mock our London 
Partridges were served. The lawyer's wife, looking | same a much uglier shape in France than in | abortions: to dazzle the stranger, and to give 
—_ at the new clerk, said to him, Monsieur de England. There are certain commonplaces which | employment to the wild, rebellious arms that take 
alzac, can you carve? Yes, Madame,” said the; Oe } he F p aiclence al, buildine barricades whe lerl 
young man, blushing to the ears, and boldly seized the | 8° always paraded when t 1e rench character is to building barricades when no more orderly 
knife and fork. Ignorant of culinary anatomy, he | 4iscussed—such as that the French are extremely | work can be provided for them. The stranger 
divided the partridge into four, but with such vigour | Vain, and that they prefer equality to liberty. But has assuredly been dazzled, and assuredly the 
that he clove the dish, cut the table-cloth, und made | we must go deeper if we would thoroughly under- | wild, rebellous arms have forgotten their Titanic 
a gash in the wood of the table. This was not adroit- | stand the Frenchman. Unit for unit, head for head, | cunning for a season. But M. de Lavergne isa 
ness, it was strength; and dating from that day, | the French are less armed with genuine and per- | political economist, and its as merciless as 
added Balzac, the young clerk was treated morekindly. | sistent pith than any other civilised race. Hence | political economists generally. He proves by an 
The French see more in such anecdotes than | their gregarious tendency; hence their child- | irresistible array ofhard statistical statements that 
we can see. ish affectation and ostentation; hence their | sometimes whole departments have been depopu- 
The Journal général de I’Instruction publique | boastfulness, disgusting and ridiculous; hence | lated to swell the huge battalions to whose 
contains a statement with regard to invention in| their fussy propagandism; hence their feverish | thoroughly French and inexhaustible ingenuity 
the electric telegraph which is worth repeating. | uneasiness and incessant restlessness. They are | is intrusted the stupendous transformation of 
The Abbé Caselli, of Florence, has made a dis- | so continually in movement as to be incapable of | Paris. We all know the means by which the 
covery which will effect a radical change in the | growth, and growth the French have never had. | Pyramids and other immense monuments of 
transmission of telegraphic despatches. By a! What in other communities would have been | Oriental despotism were raised. How many 
mechanism, and a procedure newly invented by | growth, has with them been an aggregation of | thousand of human lives were sometimes sacrificed 
the Abbé Caselli, they have succeeded in trans- | impotences. The impotences, by rushing together | for one tyrant’s whim! The land ceased to give 
mitting, it matters not to what distance, the fac- | according to certain laws of mathematical sym- | its increase, and Famine maddened the shriek of 
simile of manuscripts and of designs (even with | metry, have tried to disguise themselves; and with | Despair, that some monstrous agglomeration of 
letters and coloured figures) made with a pen | tolerable success too. French unity, of whatso- | brick or stone might perpetuate to all ages the 
upon common paper, moistened with a liquid of | ever units composed, has always been more than | memory of an insane or wicked king. Wherein 
several substances. The possible transmission is | a match for divided foes; simply, however, be- | does the Parisian delusion differ from those 
60,000 letters an hour. The transmission of des- | cause they were divided. Against a united | ancient and deadly wrongs? Now, here we are 
patches, or of engravings, does not depend on the | England, France has invariably failed; against a | not entering into the region of politics proper ; 
hand of man; for the mechanism, put in motion | united Italy and a united Germany, France would | it was not for a political purpose that M. 
by electric or magnetic power, works alone, and | fail no less signally. The French and their mor- | de Lavergne wrote his book; it is not for a 
the telegraphist has no other occupation than that | bid appetite for insurrection have become so huge | political purpose that we are writing this article. 
of placing the despatches under the mechanism, | a nuisance, that it is well to know how that nui- | We have uniformly viewed the French alliance 
and to raise them already telegraphed. The | sance can be put down—it is by allowing Prussia | as both disgraceful and disastrous to England, 
procedure is very simple. The telegraphing paper | to absorb Germany, and Piedmont to absorb | which as little needs allies as Rome at the height 
should be rglled upon a cylinder, and at the | Italy. This would render the French perfectly | of its power and the full effulgence of its glory. 
station where the despatch ought to arrive they | harmless, and compel them at the same time to | But politics apart, morality apart, the curse, the 
have only to roll prepared white paper upon | develop the resources of the noble kingdom which | scourge of retribution, and the solemn judgments 
another cylinder. It is upon the latter that the | they inhabit. For it cannot be denied | of posterity apart, it is plain from M. de 
fac-simile is produced. If one can give full faith | that the French would do more at home if} Lavergne’s book, even if we had no other evi- 
to this statement, we should believe that a com- | they did not fancy that they had a part so notable | dence, that as regards the outward prosperity of 
plete revolution is about to take place in the | to play abroad. It is somewhat absurd that the | France, the empire has been a signal failure. We 
electric telegraph. | French should dream that their mission is to be | do not believe that Louis Philippe was influenced 
the apostles and the soldiers of civilisation as | by nobler motives in his long reign than those 
long as they do not know how to drain or to| which mould the career of Louis Napoleon. A 
FRANCE. | cultivate half an acre of ground. There is no | low and selfish ambition inspired the Bourbon as 
| charlatanism in modern days so intolerable as | it now inspires the Bonaparte. Yet unques- 
L’ Agriculture et la Population. Par M. L. pE| this. The praters about sociology are puzzled | tionably there was, however slow, progress of a 
LaverRGNE. Paris. | how to deal with guano! They who would solve | strictly material kind under Louis Philippe. 
Tue more France is the land of revolutions the | ten thousand social problems cannot vanquish | Under the most enlightened and disinterested 
less it is the land of solid improvements ; the | weeds or reclaim marshes! France, the morally | monarch, material improvement could not in 
more it is the land of theorists the less it is the | corrupt— France, the politically degraded —| France be rapid. Emile de Girardin said, after 
land of reformers ; the more it would teach all | France, the materially stagnant and wretched— | Louis Philippe had been for a few years on the 
other countries the more it needs to be itself | France, that should repent in sackcloth and in | French throne, that there were fifteen millions of 
taught. M.de Tocqueville has said of his com- j ashes, and, purified by penitence, silently, | Frenchmen who could not learn otherwise than 
patriots with profound truth, that they have an | painfully, resolutely toil—France would fain be | through the almanacks the destinies of Europe, 
aptitude for everything, but that they excel only | the Minerva of earth's countless millions, an| the laws of their country, the march of the 
in war; and it is because they excel in war that | infallible revealer of wisdom as well as a goddess | sciences, of the arts, of industry. The insolent 
the world in general permits them unquestioned | on the battle-field. We have no patient ear for conduct of the French priest party, of the French 
to be braggarts. French literature is lively and | her rhetorical apocalypse. There has been too | obscurantists altogether, demonstrates that herein, 
clever, but unsubstantial and unsuggestive. | much a disposition everywhere in these recent if matters have changed at all, they have changed 
French eloquence is bombast; French art is a | generations to substitute words for deeds. When | for the worse. Many virtues are ascribed to the 
} 








failure except in toys and trinkets; French | we see words taking wholly the place of deeds, as | peasantry of France, and by none more warmly or 
poetry we can neither praise nor condemn, | in France, there is pity in our hearts, but there | lavishly than M. de Lavergne. But what 
simply because it does not exist. The great | is far more indignation than pity. M.de Lavergne | avail those virtues when knowledge does not 
reproach which may be justly hurled at the| is one of the few Frenchmen who think that it | flow and debate is not freeasin England? They 
French as a people is, that possessing a realm so | would be better for his chattering compatriots if | who are so fond of representing England as an 
vast, so magnificent, so fertile, they have been their tongues were less and their hands more busy. uneducated country forget that the education of 
able to do so little with it. The valuable and Heevidently looks with little favouron the present | 4 country really consists in the magnificent 
truly patriotic work of M.de Lavergne shows | Government; but his dislike to imperialism has | current of its life, and in this way no country is 
that agriculture in France makes no real pro-| neither biassed his opinions nor coloured their | so well educated as England. In the rural dis- 
gresss, and that the population instead of in-/ expression. His objection to imperialism is not | tricts of France, on the contrary, there is a 
creasing is declining; whereas France ought to be | at all theoretical. He complains, though without | sluggishness drearier than that of the Dead Sea. 
the garden and granary of Europe, while, con- | naming Louis Napoleon, that enormous sums | The true educators in England are public opinion 
sidering its immense natural advantages, more | have been squandered in the embellishment of | and public spirit. What equivalent to or even like 
rapidly than in any other part of Europe ought | Paris, while the provinces have been wholly neg- | these can you find in France? Multiply schools 
population in France to augment. The expla- | lected. The silly, servile persons who in Eng- | for primary instruction in France, multiply them 
nation of results and of a condition so| land have been the adulators of a man whose ! to the same extent in England, you will not have 
deplorable is, that however formidable the! aims have never been high, and whose talents do | added to England’s life, you will not have con- 
French may be in masses, the individual | not rise above mediocrity, have allowed them- | ferred on France a life which no mere intellectual 
Frenchman is and feels himself to be a weak and | selves to be dazzled by the magic of architectural | agency can confer. Is it so easy a process any- 
insignificant creature, who seeks to hide his puny | transfigurement in the French metropolis. Let | where to displace the mechanical by the natural? 
limbs and puny voice in mighty cities, and dares | them ask any honest Frenchman the cost of that | But it is the bondage of the mechanical which in 
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France has to be broken. How is an enlightened | people; and a season has at last arrived when (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
and disinterested monarch to set about this? | the population, instead of increasing, is diminish - Paris, April 28. 
He has to contend with habits which, springing | ing. It is the object of M. de Lavergne’s volume | Maname Ristort, who is again in Paris, has 
from the national character, have been gradually | to furnish full and accurate information regarding | appeared in a new tragedy, in which she is truly 
forming during a thousand years. To rule | the state of agriculture in France, and also sug- | sublime. It is founded on the “ Judith” of the 
England is to rule that which rules itself. | gestions for salutary change and victorious enter- | Apocrypha—a tale of patriotism and devoted- 
Nothing more is needed than that every man | prise. But the title of the volume shows that he } ness, very beautifully worked out by a young 
should be allowed to do that which is good in his | considers the state of the population and the state | poet, Signor Giacometti, and its success has been 
own eyes, so far as he does not make other men un- | of agriculture to be closely connected. We are | so great, that it is expected to run for the whole 
comfortable. This, of course, can only be viewed as | sorry that, while lamenting the decline of the | series of the Italian representations. 
the preparation for catholic culture; yet, often as | population, he should uphold the horrible Mal-| The sale of poor Mdlle. Rachel’s dresses, plate, 
wemay dislike the apparent anarchy, how fertile a | thusian heresy. This is a delicate matter, which | and furniture, has been going on for some days. 
preparation for catholic culture it is! In France | we would as tenderly as possible touch ; and we | It is a sad tragedy. Seldom have the characte- 
it would be of small avail to allow every man to | are too much disgusted with the indecent speech | ristics of the lower class of the tribe of Israel 
do what was right in his own eyes, for he would | in which the political economists indulge when | been more disgustingly brought out than by the 
be totally at a loss what to do. To rule France, | alluding to it to imitate them. Unfortunately, | persons who direct, and have an interest in, this 
therefore, is to cut channels along which every | however, without meeting and mastering | melancholy sale. 
individual will may, as mechanically as possible, | the question of population, we are unable | Among the lately published works here, one 
run. Hence are French politics so hopeless. | thoroughly and comprehensively to estimate the | has especially commanded attention, which it 
They are hopeless, because if an enlightened and | hindrances to France’s moral and material pro- | will surprise you to hear is a collection of ser- 
disinterested monarch strove to breathe into them | gress. French licentiousness is proverbial; far | mons, such things being generally little regarded 
spontaneousness, he would be almost sure to be | more cdious than the licentiousness are the un- | in Paris. But, as Hamlet says, it is * miching 
overthrown. The rulers the most popular with | natural practices, which would lead us to believe | mallecho, and means mischief,” though not by 
the French are they who satisfy most their | that the French are descended from some handful | any means to a dangerous point. Independently 
mathematical and mechanical yearnings. This | of the wicked that had escaped the destruction of | of their literary merit, which is considerable, 
would seem to be caricature or calumny if it were | Sodom and Gomorrah. If Sodom and Gomorrah | their publication affords a handle for some little 
not confirmed by the whole of French history. | were not spared, why should France be spared | political spite, in which a sly stroke can be thrown 
Phe government of the first Napoleon introduced | when persisting to sin as Sodom and Gomorrah | in against the Governmentand against the Church, 
into French politics certain Italian maxims and | sinned? In England there may be vice, but | without bringing their assailants quite within the 
Italian ideas. To these his nephew is faithful,,it is seldom unnatural. It “is the out- {scope of prosecution. The author is a well- 
nodifying their application by schemes and; burst and the excess of passions strong and | known popular preacher, who obtained permis- 
crotchets ot hisown. This ie his chief blunder. ,; healthy. All through the French community | sion last year to preach the Lent sermons in the 
To hold permanent sway over the French no kind | however, leprous, loathsome, monstrous depravity | chapel of the Tuileries. Here the Emperor is a 
of Machiavellianism is needed. The simpler, the | runs, and the consequence is that the race, as if | regular attendant with the Empress. As eldest 
directer the oppression, the more readily will they | accursed, and as if God had renounced it, and | son of the Church, the Sovereign of France is 
submit to it, provided the predominant mathe- | earth were ashamed of it, is visibly vanishing. | expected to be rigidly attentive, in exterior at 
matical and mechanical in them is respected. If| What can stay the plague? Nothing, except | least, to the forms of the Catholic faith. The 
Louis Napoleon fall, it will not be as an} what we have proposed—colonisation “There ‘a author, Pere Ventura, is a man of sense as 
oppressor, but as the too slavish disciple of | no one to anathematise, there is no one to cure | Well as eloquence, and as such, while acknowledg- 
the sul tle Italian school. An outcry is raised | the evil, for the priests are as corrupt as the ing the real benefits which the usurpation of the 
against him for muzzling Cousin, Villemain, | rest of French society. There is guilt of so deep | 2nd December conferred on the country, is quite 
Lhiers, _and the rest of the pedants and | a die that no moral ‘agency has any power over alive to the inroads upon the liberties of all 
rhetoricians. We doubt whether this be an evil: | it. An irruption of the barbarians, some vast | classes, and the overthrow of all that is liberal in 
we are half inclined to deem it a blessing. Rig- | outpouring of nature's forces alone can vanquish | the institutions of the country, effected by the 
marole is a French disease; and to force France to | it. Such violent medicine cannot too soon be | Emperor, and has taken occasion very frequently 
silence is to heal at least one of her maladies. | administered to the woes of France. In its|to read him a lesson on the subject. This is 
But any one who carefully peruses M. de La- | absence let colonisation be tried. The Govern- | done with so much tact that it is next to impos- 
vergne’s wise and weighty pages will marvel! ment could have no difficulty in obtaining | sible to take offence. But the officious friends of 
much that even, if only for the sake of appear-| English, or Scotch, or Irish. or Scandina. | the Emperor, whose sycophancy is as stupid as it 
ancea, Louis Napoleon should not have made | vian settlers, planting them on the waste lands | is mean, are so maladroit as to reprint certain 
some slight attempt to benefit and to impel the | on the simple condition that they reclaimed the a passages, and point out the worst meaning that 
agriculture of France. French agriculture suffers | it could exempt them from taxes for a cout | can be drawn from them, hinting at treason and 
from the most preposterous and detestable | number of years. Three or four millions of | Sedition where nothing but wise and well-meant 
monopolies, from the want of a class corresponding | settlers, vigorous, industrious, virtuous, would in | admonition is intended. In one of his sermons 
to our country gentleman, from the want of | a brief period alter the entire aspect of France, | the reverend pastor, dealing with the evils of des- 
another class corresponding to our yeomanry, | What is wanted is men offering the example | potism to the power that wields it, alluded 
from clumsy and lazy farming, from the minute | of triumphant individuality, men achieving | nominally to the first Napoleon, but de facto the 
subdivision of the land, and from many other | for France what the English and the Scotch | present Emperor who sat under his eye. 
a Seer rg ag Bo a as 
the muthantatiat onl the siadiesian) I “e ote in m dern Prscsac As timid, and limits itself | which has lived and suffered under six revolutions 
A : anical. Butsince | almost exclusively to repression, otherwise | in the space of eighty years. Overthrows of power 
the French themselves are so obstinate and | what we have suggested would have nothing of all pregnant with instruction to those who will read 
prejudiced, might not much have been done by | a visionary or impracticable character. It would | them rightly. They first began with the despotism 
colonisation? There are large tracts belonging | be a fruitful revolution in a country where eav0- | of royalty, which having thrown off all political con- 
to the crown, there are larger tracts lying waste, | lutions have so often been fruitless. Yet in re. | 0! by destroying the Constitution of the country, 
so that the experiment would have been easy. | commending, we can scarcely say that we hope | afterwards sought to free itself from all religious 
Indeed, it is to colonisation that we look for | Seenes will probably cotthtinn hay, sage pee | authority by rising in insurrection — against the 
ne Tein ee h oe ; | Sea. deages: as at present, | Church. But this pride, which set itself equally 
the redemption of France. No part of France | feverish at home and troublesome abroad; gainin ! Race — - 
flourishes except where, as in Normandy, some | die “sa an Pheri rat cise toot one. — - a ove Ririne. antneriy, ee amen qmneur, was 
strong race has been conqueror. penn «aa | son Hsia td, — a as . ( - defea | dear!) paid for. That absolutism was struck down 
oetune for France that # di Ate B S- | As ann ying tol a ne ighbours as Poland,it may | by the very doctrines it had encouraged. Disre- 
fortune for rance that it did not remain for two | have the fate of Poland. Many eyes wept for | garding the protection of Heaven, and the support 
or three centuries under English dominion. The | Poland; none may be found to weep for France. | of man, it was overthrown by a reign of evil without 
pepe a ee blending with the | That we may not seem to our readers to hage | precedent in the annals of mankind—the reign of 
rallic vivacity would have conferred on France | been speaking Pe ; a 7: - | atheism, falsehood, and destruction, which, under the 
that whereby England excels France, hw on he a aa hpeadan,xet gel hs | name of freedom, perpetrated every crime, and called 
: a pine mr eee hey. 5 ig nas 3 | down upon France the execration of the universe. I 
allude to the government which terrified the world at 
the close of the last century; which the Almighty 












destroying that whereby France excels England. | tone is almost more despairing than our own. | 
T = continual a of new and stalwart tribes | He can see consolation nowhere except in the | 
into ot ) y has 2a 1 . »%e eal wat; 7 on x 
But oo ome on con mere 7 tere | ~ samy ted ponghossre ays a i ae shattered to pieces in afew moments, after permit- 
iit: Citing: haat ‘flex a 7 in re gatheres rom our remarks, slender here is the | ting it to exist fora slfort timeas alessontoman. We 
—_ e een efflux, and England has | trust. That the French peasant can labour hard | then find a colossal power rising as the restorer of order, 
been no less indebted to the one than tothe other. | and fight hard we deny not, but hecannot invent | and raising the altars of religion from the blood-stained 
It is pedantic to speak of the Anglo-Saxon | or dare in the industrial sphere; and those of his | ruins amid which impiety and crime had prostrated 
element instead of the one grand English nation. | countrymen who ought to guide, to instruct, to | them, snatching the nation from approaching dissolu- 
Not by reason of the Anglo-Saxon element is | encourage him, lead a life of sin, and idleness and | tion and effacing its many shames. Do not fear that 
England strong and a conqueror, but through frivolity at Paris. Hence at last everything in | in this spot I should forget the respect due to the 
the flowing together of somany various elements, | the French peasant hardens and concentrates into ar na gy i ny 
and we wish the cant and the lie about Anglo- | etched parsi s is res “a | Without its eclipse, no beauty without blemish, no 
: ‘ 7 abou iglo- | a wretched parsimony. He is rescued from pre- | y vith er I oenine 
Saxonism were henceforth to cease: for tl : rane nen ‘. at ‘ s | Virtue witbout impertection, so 1s there no genius 
sce r that it | wailing debauchery only to become the most hate- | without weakness. It is the t surprising that 
is a lie as well as a cant has been most learnedly | ib cfudens. Gol st be the] faland wl | without weakness. t is then not surprising that, 
auh taediie Genneenmeted Bank tanaee come . ra M- ronan s { : must bet ie ot ofa land where, | dazzled by the radiance of a higher glory than ever 
von, aa. Sgren g Ptate >d, because | amid countless lusts, the lust of gold is almost | man before him had arrived at, and surrounded by 
here has no en the prevalence of any par- | exalted into a virtue. Ought there to be more \ a delusive atmosphere, he should have yie'ded to the 
ticular element, has England marched stupen- | than the merest, most commonplace civility be- | flattering. but deceitful idea, that material force alone 
dously on, even as from the same cause Rome | tween that land and ourown? Cordial friend- was sufficient to enable him to rule and to secure his 
was irresistible. Now, in France there has been | ship there cannot be; better, therefore, that there empire. 
too much of Gallic blood. The influence of the | should not be the pretence of friendship. France This was pretty strong; but the reverend 
Franks was superficial and transitory, and the | may pollute us, but we cannot purify France. | preacher, perhaps feeling he had gone too far, at 
Gauls" are essentially what they were in| We can benefit France more by noble deeds that | least far enough, here drew up the reins of his 
the time of Julius Cesar. They are as | all the would can applaud, than by a hypocritical ! eloquence, adding that his punishment was ac- 
they always were, a singularly unprolific | alliance. Articrs. | companied by consolation. “A merciful judge 
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had deposited in his tomb a seed of life, and ob- | of the authors when known, the titles of upwards 
scured his star only to make it shine anew. The | of one hundred thousand works in all the known 
living proof is before us.” | languages of the world. 

A painful literary war has been waging for} That record of its kind, the Manuel of M. 
some time in Paris between M. Lamartine and | Brunet, excluded designedly a host of books from 
his critics—if this honourable name is to be given | its columns which the plan of Dr. Graesse thus 
to that little snarling class of writers who seize 


diatribes is least capable of defending himself. original, followed almost servilely in the steps of 
Lamartine has left himself open to assault in | M. Brunet. Mr. Lowndes’ Manual confines itself 


many points—who that has written so much, has | exclusively to books printed in or relating to | 


brings under our notice; whilst Ebert’s Lexicon, | 
the moment of attack when the object of their | being little better than a bad copy of a good | 











not ? 


grace even to reply to. 


them harmless. 


established government witl 
offence and defence in its h 
truly observed at the time, t 


every means 


most unaccountable event, 
bed on the night of 
members of the Provis 








nal Government. 


notion therefore that Lamartine contemplated a 


But it is only the base and malevolent | 
would choose the hour a man is plunged deep in 
distress to torment him with the paltry, peddling 
gossip raked up from the filth of the revolu- 
tionary press, in which, not his talent but his 
honesty—not his ability as a writer, but his inte- 
grity and honour as a mau, are assailed with 
scandalous inventions which it is a positive dis- 
His enemies assert that 
his view in bringing about the Revolution of 1848 
was simply because it afforded him the means of 
paying off the pressing debts with which at 
that moment be was overwhelmed. To disgusting | 
fabrications like these what reply can be made? | 
the absurdity of such falsehoods ought to render 
For in the first place no human } 
being had a conception, two hours before the | ment. 
catastrophe, that a mere mob without organisa- 
tion and a handful of brazen journalists with 
Marrast at their head, could have overthrown an 

i of | grateful that an individual comes forward to 
hands. It was most 

hat the men in all | 
France who were the most surprised at that | 
when they went to 
he 24th Feb., were the 
The | estimate of what a good catalogue should be, and 


Great Britain and Ireland. It is, therefore, no 
slight task which the author of the Trésor des 
Livres rares has set himself; because he pro- 
poses to include all works in all known languages 
which possess any interest to the scholar; and 


guide as to the treasures of French, Italian, and 
efficient as regards English, Scottish, and Irish 
books, and in M. Ebert one less so in all that 
appertains to German, he has from other sources 
to supply most of the information which he gives 





ture, as well as that which serves to illustrate 


that of the remaining Teutonic races. 
Such an undertaking deserves every encourage- 


} 


Museum been printed, it might not have been 
| needed ; but as the publication of that catalogue 
| has been put off to the Greek Kalends, let us be 


give us something sufficiently extensive to fill up 
the void. 

A good catalogue is the rarest of all bocks. 
We are therefore not going to find fault with Dr. 
Graesse’s Z7ésor, because it falls short of our 


that we cannot refrain from a smile, now and 


“revolution” with a view to pay his debts, is such | then, as books which are worth their weight in 


aself-evident piece of stupidity as to be scarcely 
»| of continental states. 


worthy of contempt. Yet, strange as it is, the 
story ts believed, and the 


his relief is suffering in consequence. 
it is in this world of ours. 
popularity and really good 


tion. Had he been made of “ 


animalcule, he can well affurd to despise it. 


Talking of Lamartine’s subscription, calls to | of thrusting 
mind an anecdote recorded of Alexander Dumas 


on the subject, for the literal truth of which, 
however, I would by no means 
answerable. “ Alexander (says the Courier) is 
understood to be in high dudgeon against M. 


Lamartine on account of the subscription re- 


cently opened for the orator, statesman and poet. 
On hearing of the design to raise the money, 
‘Sapristi (exclaimed Dumas), je suis enfoncé— 
j'avais compte sur une collecte comme une re- 


source pour mes vieux jours; mais ce chenapan | 


Lamartine m’a tout chippé¢.’” 





GERMANY. 


Trésor des Livres rares et précieux, ou nouveau 
Dictionnaire bibliographique, §&c. Par JEAN 
GrorGe THtoporre Graesse, Conseiller Au- 
tique, Bibliothécaire du feu Roi Fréderic, 
Auguste II., &c., &c. Premitre Livraison. Aa— 
Amarasinha. Dresde. 1858. Royal 4to. in 
double columns. 

Turis is the first number of a new bibliographical 

dictionary, founded upon the “Manuel du 

Libraire ” of M. Brunet, the “ Allgemeines Biblio- 

graphisches Lexicon” of M. Ebert, and the 

“Bibliographer’s Manual” of Mr. Lowndes. 


’ } . | 
Booksellers’ catalogues have been liberally con- 
sulted, and instead of quoting the prices only 


from sales by ‘public auction, they are frequently 


referred to in preference, as fixing the market | 


value of the books mentioned. 


Hofrath Graesse is already favourably known 


as the author of the “Histoire Littéraire 
Universelle,” published at Dresden in 1837—1857, 


in three volumes, which, though but little read in 
this country, has been praised by continental | 


critics and reviewers as one of the most profuse 
of its class. In the present laborious publica- 
tion, his object is to supply a want long felt 
by literary men—a general work of reference, 
comprising in one and the same alphabet, in the 
form of a dictionary, arranged under the names 


subscription M. | 
Lamartine’s friends are endeavouring to raise for 

Thus 

A few brief days of | curious books so much depends upon the con- 
service—though 
probably over-coloured at the moment—must be 
paid for by years of slander and misrepresenta- 
sterner stuff,” 
Lamartine would have stood much higher in the 
eye of history, as well as with his countrymen; 
but for the paltry malice of the Fiyaro, and such 


wish to be! 





gold are priced at a few of the infinitesimal coins 
As bibliographers we are 
but we are sure the 
rather detracts than adds to 
Indeed, in rare and 


not guided by si 
quotation of ther 
the value of the 


ich price 8: 
n 
work, 


stitution of the individual copy, that one copy 
shall be worth as many pounds as another is 
worth shillings. It were wiser perhaps to omit 
these prices altogether, unless in the case of 
works of great rarity, and then we are in 1 
to think the plan of M. Brunet by far the best, 
in quoting chiefly from 


brated libraries disposed of by auction, instead 





: od 
catalogues of cele- 


forward the names of book- 
sellers who are scarcely known beyond 
the precincts of the little German towns in 


which they reside, and whose accidental posses- 
} sion of a rare book is no true criterion of its 
market value. The ascertained value is chiefly 
established in London and Paris, the great marts 
i for book-rarities; and a bibliographical dictionary 
| professing to record that value should, in a great 
measure, confine its quotation of prices to those 
which prevail in England and im France. 

It is presumed that the work will not exceed 
one hundred and fifty sheets, or some twelve hun- 
dred pages; and if we might suggest the omission 
of the collation of all books of secondary rarity 


and interest, such as the Aldine sop of 1505, | 


of which most accurate collations already exist, 
as in this case in M. Renouard’s “ Annales des 
Aldes,” it might reduce that amount considerably. 
| Dr. Graesse has one great advantage, which he 
| appears to have freely availed himself of—he has 
} ready access to the Dresden Library, and enjoys 
| the personal friendship of Dr. Klemm, its chief 
| librarian, who, like himself, is passionately de- 
voted to the study of bibliography. We are sure, 
| notwithstanding its shortcomings—and what 
| bibliographical work is not full of such—this 
Trésor des Livres rares et précieux will be welcomed 
by all who are fond of literary pursuits as one of 
the most useful manuals yet presented to them. 








AMERICA. 


Li tters to the Pre sident on the *ore ign and D nesti 

| Policy of the Union, and its Effects as exhibited 
in the condition of the People and the State. By 

Henry C. Carey. Philadelphia: Lippercott 

} and Co, London: Triibner and Co. 

| Mr. Carey, who is one of the ablest and fullest 

| writers on political economy in America, and who 

| has already published some most valuable 

| treatises on the currency, slave trade, wages, | 
| credit, and other cognate subjects, here sums up, | 
| in a series of very admirable letters to President | 





though in M. Brunet he may have a tolerable | 


Spanish literature, in Mr. Lowndes one equally | 


respecting Northern, Slavonic, and Oriental litera- | 


Probably had the catalogue of the British | 


| Buchanan, the causes which have lead, and are 

still, in his opinion, leading, to the decay of 
| the American system. It is neither possible nor 
| desirable to enlarge upon such subjects in these 
} columns; but to all who desire an acquaintance 
| with the inner workings of that system of trade 
which has lately produced such disastrous results 
on the other side of the Atlantic, we recommend 
a perusal of Mr. Carey’s pamphiet. 





ITALY. 





(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

The Carnival and Masque rades — Ope ‘a and 
Theatres—Salvini and Gherardo del Testa— 
Pius LX. at the Sapienza University —Profess« 
Sanguinetti’s Lectures on Marbles— Canina’s Post- 
thumou Works—The Exhibitions and Art. 

(Concluded from p. 187.) 

Tne sacred celebrations during Carnival are of 

more than common splendour. Every day is the 

picturesque devotion of the Via Crucis at the 

Colosseum ; and there could be no contrast more 

striking than between the gorgeous solemnity at 

| the great church of the Jesuits, when the Senate 
attends in full state, on the last evening at sun- 
| set, and the scene at the same time passing 
without, the hour of devotions coinciding exactly 
with that of the Carnival’s most brilliant and 
final jubilation. Beautiful music, as well as long 
sermons, is now heard in many temples, for by 
such agency does the Church seek to counteract the 
gaieties which, on the other hand, she officially 
sanctions, and with wise toleration allows her 


delegates to direct. The sovereign of Rome 
never appears during the hours of permitted 


revelling in the streets, but in the forenoons he 


visits various churches where the observances 
of the season are so attractively solemn. And 
one visit more remarkable was made by 
Pius IX., on a morning of this Carnival, t 
the Sapienza University, where his special 
object was to inspect the Mineralogic Museum 
which may now be considered a new instituti 
augmented as it has been, and appropria 
arranged over four large and handsome hall: 
newly fitted up, in the interval since the 
ning of last summer. Here is fully illustrated 
the geology of Rome’s seven hills, besides what- 
ever is interesting to science in the soil of other 
parts of these states, and perfect volcanic collec- 
tions from Vesuvius and /itna; petrifacti 
precious marbles, agates, and rock crystal in th 
rough state, are in profusion; and among latest 
additions are two lumps of pure gold from Aus- 
tralia, bestowed by Pius IX., to whom they had 
been sent in offering from the new world. His 
Holiness was received at the University by the 
Cardinal Arch-Chancellor and all the professors, 
to whom, after inspecting everything, he made 
an appropriate address on the importance and 
utility of the studies to which they were severally 
dedicated, announcing finally his intention thence- 
forth to add 900 scudi per annum to the total 
amount assigned for their academic salaries. 
Pius IX. has more than common gifts of oratory 
always expressing himself with readiness, elegance, 
and terseness. In this instance it may be ima- 
gined how the finale enhanced the excitement 0: 
loyal feelings, and Cardinal Altieri, on whom it 
devolved to reply, acquitted himself well in 
expressing the gratitude of the learned body thus 
favoured. The Professor of Natural History, 
Ratti (a distinguished man), had his offering 
prepared in the shape of a glass medallion 
representing the pontiff at prayer, and receiving 
inspiration to proclaim the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception. 

The professor of mineralogy, Sanguinetti, wh: 
has had the merit of arranging so well the above- 
mentioned museum, lately gave a f 








eg 
efi 






s 
Ls, 


series of 
interesting private lectures on the marbles known 
to the ancients, all which hitherto discovered 
among Roman antiquities are exemplified in 
the unique collection of 600 specimens existing 
here. He read from a MS. correctly written in 
English, using the same language throughout in 
the explanations requisite. Beginning with a 
notice of the first introduction of foreign marbles 
into Rome, in the year of the city 622 (when 
Crassus adorned his residence on the Palatine 
with Hymettian columns)— the lecturer proceeded 
to consider, under their several classes, all marbles 
properly so called then those of shell formation 


| generally known by the Italian term /umachelli, 


then the various alabasters or stalactites, then 
the breccias or conglomerates, and finally the 
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granites. After mentioning the place of origin, 


| ’ ‘ake 
} and Fine Arts; the first to comprise the civil, 


and accounting for the name, he explained the | literary and ecclesiastical branches, biography, 
geologic composition and materials determining | travels, commercial enterprise, and beneficent 


| 


tints or veining; noticed in what manner or de- 
gree each species was used by the ancients; and | 
particularised every place in Rome, churches, 
galleries, or ruins, where specimens were to be 
seen at this day. What added much to the 
interest of this course was the illustration of its 
subjects, at every stage, by the marbles in ques- 
tion being produced, mostly in both rough and 
polished states, from the cabinets of the museum 
where these lectures were given. After three 
séances the Professor gave a rendezvous for 
the last meeting at the Villa Albani, where | 
a most agreeable morning was spent (as I, for 
one, can testify) in examining the priceless trea- 
sures of that famed gallery by the light of the 
scientific explanation as to their material which 
Professor Sanguinetti supplied. No art-gallery | 
in Rome, perhaps none in Europe, contains such | 
wealth of marbles, alabasters, granites, &c., in all | 
their rich variety of tints, as this beautiful villa, | 
in one of the avenues of whose gardens I observed | 
this day, for the first time, a colossal bust of Winc- | 
kelmann, erected since my last visi to the Albani 
demesne. I hear of a work in preparation that | 
will probably take abiding place in historic 
literature —the “ History of the late Italian Revo- 
lutions,” beginning with the first phases of those 
movements that date from 1847, undertaken by 
the Professor of History at Berlin, Zimmermann, 
who has been resident here this winter, and is 
now about to leave, after having compiled all | 
desirable material, documents, periodicals, pas- 
quinades, things licensed and things unlicensed 
for publication, towards a task which we may 
expect will be at last accomplished worthily and 
impartially. The learned writer’s sympathies, I | 
understand, are liberal, but within rational | 
bounds of politic philosophy. A posthumous 
work of Canina, now advertised as on sale, shows 
with what energy he prosecuted archeologic 
studies till the close of his long life. This, called 
“The Topography of Rome and the Campagna,” 
was intended as a part only of a much vaster un- 
dertaking, but is in two volumes of no mean | 
dimensions: the first treating of the city’s locali- | 
ties in the ante-Roman, the royal, and consular | 
epochs; the second of the Campagna in the | 
ante-Roman and royal epochs. 
At Genoa, the recently-formed “ National His- 
toric Society” has made its arrangements and | 
arrayed its forces (so to say) for the campaign | 
undertaken, with division of the aggregate la- 
bours into three sections—History, Archeology, 


| 


| the protection of St. George. 


| pied by younger aspirants. 
| present instance, scarcely two Roman namesamong 


institutions; the last to be especially directed to 
public monuments, as art’s greatest achievements. 
Genoa “la superba” still makes good her title to 
At Turin has ap- 
peared lately the third volume of a work long 
allowed place among Italian classics, the “ His- 
tory of Italian Legislation,” by Sclopis; and this 
addition to what was already prized as complete 
in the preceding volumes has excited interest. 
The monument of Washington left unfinished 
by the lamented Mr. Crawford has been assigned 
by the Virginia Government for completion to 


| Mr. Rogers, also an American, and a sculptor of 


recognised merits, who will have to execute 
several figures and reliefs for this monument 
entirely from the resources of his own imagination, 
unaided by designs from his predecessor. Altera- 
tions in the plan, and choice of historic details for 
this great work, were suggested and adopted 
before death removed the gifted artist originally 
undertaking it. Mr. Rogers has already proved 
his abilities in a work of monumental character 
assigned to him by the American government— 
the reliefs for the portals of the Capitol of Wash- 
ington, whose subject is, in a series finely con- 


| ceived by this artist, the life of Columbus. At 
the Piazza del Popolo is now open the annual 


Exhibition of Modern Art, which (from motives 
I cannot explain) the most esteemed and longest 
established painters and sculptors here, whether 
native or foreign, continue generally to dis- 
countenance by withholding their works from its 
halls, leaving the field almost exclusively occu- 
I observed, in the 


the ultramontane company of Germans, Swiss, 
Russians, Belgians. As usudl, the majority of the 
pictures are of the genre species; the sculptures 
few, and not very remarkable. The landscapes 
of Brown (an American) are distinguished by 
superiority at once recognisable; and among the 
few most noticeable by English is a wild moun- 
tain scene in Italy, with rocky distances; and 
peasants ascending a steep path, by Poingdestre, 
who has here beautifully worked up a subject of 
impressive natural features. Among several 
interiors, one of the Monreale Cathedral, with 


| the stately grouping of a royal funeral, celebrated 
over the remains of St. Louis, is an elaborate and 


effective piece by Rundt, of Berlin. The land- 
scapes of a Neapolitan, Pastina, are singularly 
brilliant, and display imaginative but rather ex- 


| aggerated treatment of the effects peculiar to 


southern nature. Elsewhere is now to be seen a 
collection of pictures and engravings on sale be- 
longing to a gentleman who has inherited what 
was known as the Rubini Stoffer Museum, at 
Bologna. It contains some fine heads by 
Guido and Guercino, and a small sketch on 
panel of the Madonna appeariag to St. Peter 
and St. Catherine, attributed to Raphael; 
but the gem of the collection is a large 
Murillo, representing, with life-size figures, a 
scene in a cottage, three peasants seated at a meal 
of onions and black bread, looking to perfection 
the illustration of the adage that “ hunger is the 
best sauce.” The speaking countenances, the 
accessories of the supper-table and humble in- 
terior, are all so truthful, that one might fancy it 
possible to sit down among them, and partake, 
if tempted thereto, of this Spartan repast. 
Another reputed Raphael, a “Madonna and 
Child,” is also now on exhibition and for sale in 
Rome, having fallen into private ownership 
through a series of vicissitudes that have been 
narrated in the official paper. Overbeck has 
been seriously ill, but is now, I am happy to hear, 
out of danger. Flatz, another German of high 
abilities, and genius in many respects kindred to 
Overbeck’s, is engaged on a delightful picture for 
a church at Crosby, near Liverpool, ordered by 
Mr. Bloundell. This, with figures larger than 
life, represents Joseph and Mary conducting the 
Divine Child from the temple, after they have 
found him disputing with the Doctors. The tender 
thoughtfulness of the mother, and the mild 
dignity of the reputed father, are admirable; 
but the head of the child arrests attention, so 
intensely feeling and profoundly conscious of the 
divine mission, yet at the same time preserving 
the loveliness and sweet simplicity of his age. 
One of the English artists lately established here 
is a brother of the well-known author, Talfourd, 
whose studies from nature, northern and southern, 
in water colours, display feeling and powers of 
poetic vision in art to a degree far from common; 
besides landscape, portrait heads also are a walk 
in which Mr. T. excels. Mr. Stockdale, another 
artist of talent among comparatively recent 
arrivals, has announced a Shakspearian reading, 
“ Henry IV.,” to take place this week for the 
benefit of the Indian Fund. On the 17th died a 
veteran sculptor of some note, member of the 
Academy of St. Luke—Filippo Albaccivi, born in 
1777. He was a Roman citizen of large property, 
the whole of which he bequeated to that 
academy, to be appropriated in prizes and 
pensions to young artists of Rome, or other 
| Italian parts. C. J. H. 











SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
In a paper on the occurrence of graphularia in 
nodules from the London clay and the crag, read 
at the Geological Society, Mr. N.T. Wetherell, 
having explained the form and general character 
of the fossil, and described the circumstances 
under which portions of the stem had been 
found traversing nodules in the London clay at 
Highgate, observed that fragments of the same 
fossil holding the same relative position in 
nodules from the red crag, and differing from 
those of the London only in being more rounded 
and polished by aqueous action, brought the 
subject before the society as a link in the chain 
of evidence of the so-called coprolitic or phos- 
phatic nodules of the red crag having been to 
a great extent derived from the destruction of 
the London clay.—Mr. Wood, in a paper on the 
extraneous fossils of the red crag, having pursued 
his investigations as to the geologic age of the 
crag, found it necessary to decide as to what are 
the deriyative fossils which are mixed with the 
native fossils in this deposit. Out of 240 species 
of mollusca found in the red crag, and belong- 
ing to a modern tertiary period, forty or fifty 
might be considered as derivative fossils, though 
some may have lived on from the period of the 
lower to that of the upper or red crag. Some 


few extraneous fossils found in the red crag 
appear to have been casts of shells from some 
= deposit, probably of old tertiary 
ate. 

In reference to the supposed discovery of the 


| north coast of Greenland and an open polar sea, by | 


Dr. Kane, of the United States’ Navy, Dr. H. Rink, 
of Copenhagen, observed, at the RoyalGeographical 
Society, that with regard to the great Humboldt 
glacier discovered by Dr. Kane, it was in reality 
nothing more than what may be noticed in the 
interior of most of the Greenland fiords. Dr. Rink 
had great doubts as to the existence of the open 
polar sea discovered by Morton and the Green- 
lander Hans, and assumed to be kept open by a 


branch of the gulf stream from Nova Zembla | 
Dr. Kane, | 


down Smith Sound to Baffin’s Bay. 
instead of making the meridional observations 
the basis for the construction of his chart, had 
recourse to the mean between them and the dead 
reckoning, the latter being no less than 43’ 6” in 
excess; therefore, before latitude 80° 50’ 32” N. 
could be assumed as the furthest point reached 
by Morton, the distance travelled by him on the 
24th should be subjected to a deduction obtained 
by having recourse to the amount of error occa- 


sioned in the dead reckoning between the 21st | 


and 23rd of June, amounting to 21 miles in 52. 
The latitude of Cape Constitution will therefore 
be 80° 44’ N. instead of 81° 22’. 

At the Institution of Civil Engineers a paper— 
an “Investigation into the Theory and Practice 
of Hydraulic Mortar, as made on the new Works 
of the London Dock Company”—was read by 


Mr. Robertson. The theoretical points were those | 


connected with the calcination and slaking of 
blue lias lime, the action of silica in protecting it 
from solubility, the setting of mortar, and its 


| subsequent absorption of carbonic acid; the prac- 


tical part had reference to the method and cost 





of manufacturing mortar, as well as the effect ot 
| grinding on its strength and density. 
| Ina paper on the conditions which determine 
| the probability of coal beneath the south-eastern 
| parts of England, Mr. Godwin Austen, explain- 
ing the geological structure of coal-fields 
generally, and especially that !which governed 
| the coal-fields of France and Belgium, stated that 
the principle on which the existence of a band of 
| coal measures can be conjecturally placed along 
the south-east counties is, that the physical 
features have a like significance; there is a pro- 
bability of a continuity of a coal-band along the 
south-east arguing from analogy, every fresh 
point of agreement strengthening the probability, 
| and if these amount to three or four the evidence 
may be deemed conclusive. The Kentish-town 
| artesian well passed through the white chalk and 
| gault, a single brand of old sedimentary and 
crystalline rocks ending on micaceous sandstones 
at a high angle. Here there were several points 
of agreement with the French and Belgic sections. 
| The artesian well at Harwich found the chalk 
| resting in old clay slate, with cleavage structure 
and micaceous sandstones, and from the presence 
of posidonia may be referred to the culm series 
of the Rhenish provinces or of Devonshire. There 
is thus an agreement with the condition of 
surfaces extending north from the Belgian coal— 
band. By the help of these points, the arrange- 
ment of the old rocks beneath our south-eastern 
| may be traced. The boundary of the oolitic series 
| and of the lower green sand lies south of London. 
|The coal trough conforms to the valley of the 
Thames; and Kennet, and older rocks still, like the 
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Belgian series, rise to the north, beyond which, at 
the distance of Harwich, the coal series is again | 
brought in. The existence therefore of coal beneath | 
Blackheath is not so great an improbability as | 
was once supposed, nor is its depth probably very | 
great. 
At the Statistical Society, a paper was read by 
Mr. Lumley on the administration of relief to the 
poor in the metropolis. The district subject to 
the operation of the Local Management Act 
covers 78,029 acres, including 2778 acres of water, 
and according to the census of 1851, contained 
2,362,299 inhabitants. Mr. Lumley divides this 
space into five portions: the Kentish, Western, 
Central, Eastern, and Surrey divisions. The 
following are some of the leading facts bearing 
on the subject collected up to March 1857. The 
total estimated population of the five districts 
is 2,503,000; the net annual value assessed to 
poor-rate, 11,189,000/.; the net rate in the pound 
of relief to poor, Is. 6d.; the ratio of mean num- 
ber of paupers is 39 per 1000 of the population, 
and the sum expended in relief, 807,000. A 
return made in 1803, giving the means of com- 
paring the expenses of poor relief, then and now, 
show a decrease on all the divisions except in the 
Eastern; there is also a decrease throughout in 
the ratio in the pound. The inequalities, how- 
ever, vary very considerably, that is, from 5s. 7}d. 
to $d. Notwithstanding these inequalities, “ the 
interests, the feelings, and the characteristics of 
the inhabitants of the several districts, both rich 
and poor, vary too much to render a consolidation 
of the whole metropolis either a prudent ora 
practical measure.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Saturday, May 1.—Royal Institution, 2. Annual Meeting.—Horticul- 
tural, 1. Anniversary. 

Monday, 3.—Society of Arts, 8, ‘‘Iron: its Commerce and AppIigation 
to Staple Manufactures.” By Mr. Charles Sanderson. 

Tuesday, 4.—Philographic, 8. 

Wednesday, 5.—Royal Society of Literature, 4}. 

Thursday, 6.—Linuwan, 8, 1. Mr. Masters, “On a New Species of 
Bellevalia from Mount Ida.” 2. Mr. Mitten, “ On India Musci.” | 
3. Dr. Muller, “ Contributiones ad Acaciarum Australie cognotio- | 
nem.”—Chemical, 8.—Antiquaries, 8. 

Friday, 7.—Archwological Institute, 4. 

Monday, 10.—Reyal Geographical, 8}. 

Wednesday, 12.—Royal Literary Fund, 3.—Royal Botanic General 
Exhibition. Society of Arts,8. “On Ca a: its Productions 
and Resources.” By Professor John Wilson, F.R.S.E. 

Thursday, 13.—Antiquaries, & 

Friday, 14.—Royal Astronomical, 8. Society of Arts, 8. Ertraordinary 
Meeting.—**On the plan suggested by the Royal Commissioners 
for disposing of the Metropolitan Sewage.” By T. Baker. On this 
evening the Right Hon. Lord Ebury will preside. 









ARCHITECTURE, 


REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A 
FINE ART. 

WE are much beholden to the Builder for the two 
beautiful woodcuts in the numbers for March 27 
and April 10, which jointly present an elevation 
of the Victoria Tower of the Westminster | 
Palace; nor need we put any restraint on the 
enthusiasm with which our admiration is inspired 
for the general majesty of a structure, whose 
component beauties are all, individually and | 
relatively, as perfect as their resultant grand | 
total. The impression made at once upon the | 
eye, by the tower in its mass, so overwhelms the | 
faculty of minute regard, that it is long before | 
the most cavilling observer can muster his critical 

forces to try battle with the pretentional per. | 
fection of the object before him. His minute 
examinings stand checked by the magnitude of | 
its scale and of its great leading compartments; | 
and, as the first glance discovers nothing that, in | 
any important respect, could be wished other than | 
it is, the most unquestioning and deferential feeling | 
subdues homage into silence. What the sculptor | 
might find in little, displayed by a statue, in | 
which the power of the Hercules Farnese, thedivine | 
majesty of the Belvidere Apollo, and the grace | 
of the Antinéus, are combined, the architect sees | 
in the Victoria Tower, connecting with grandeur | 
in every sense—the elegance of Giotto’s Floren- | 
tine campanile, and the elaborate richness of | 
Henry the Seventh’s gorgeons mausoleum. Its | 
fenestration and other characteristics distinguish | 
it from the Cathedral and Church towers of our | 
country sufficiently to give it a secular aspect, 
though we admit its suggestions to have been 
ecclesiastical ;and we feel how the architect, to give | 
absolute supremacy to his house for the sove- | 
reign, the nobles, and the people, has been com- | 
pelled to emulate the great external feature of | 
the House of God. The well informed in British | 
Gothic art will observe how Norwich, Win- | 
chester, Gloucester, and Somersetshire have co- | 
Operated with the famed Westminster Chapel to 

the information of the architect’s genius, but in | 
no respect to the depreciation of that genius, in | 





| is reserved for the corresponding windows above. 


its union with the soundest judgment and We would not, however, be thought in this 
most refined taste. Recovering from the first | hearty tribute of our poor praise to Sir Charles 
emotions of wondering admiration at the Barry to indicate any qualification of our opinion 
general effect of this great work, we begin | (often previously expressed) that the Gothic was 
to dwell on the relative proportions of its alti- | not the style rightly adapted for the Houses of 
tude and breadth. Bulk being its principle (as | Parliament. As, in the face of our advocacy of 
the porch tower of a building of largely spreading | pointed architecture for the church, we rejoice in 
ground plan, necessarily low in comparison with | the possession of Wren’s Roman dome and Italian 
its extent), we find that its great altitude is only | steeples; so, in spite of our love for the Palladian 
warranted by a facial width which controuls the | as the most suited to a senate-house, we will 
expression of loftiness; and this is the more glory in Barry’s Gothic tower. Under the abso- 
effective from the number of thorough horizontal | lutism of our theory, we might have been without 
lines that divide its component stages. We then | the noblest existing monuments of the two styles, 
take the ten horizontal stages of its upward com- | as the opportunities for the master-pieces of Wren 
position; and, admiring their relative proportions | and Barry were afforded by their grand excep- 
with those of the three main perpendicular divi- | tional occasions. The Gothicists may lament the 
sions, we acknowledge no possible improvement,so | style of our principal cathedral, the Classicists 
far. We next enter on a minute examination of | that of our principal palace; but the in- 
each stage; admiring first the beautiful buttressed | different public, and many who are not 
plinths at the feet of the octagonal buttresses; | indifferent, will be grateful for those oc- 
secondly, the exquisite framing of the nobly pro- | casions which have afforded such a_ pair 
portioned archway, which carries us up to the | of unrivalled examples of the styles they respec- 
elaborately ornate third division, with its eleven | tively illustrate. Could we have had them 
statues in canopied niches, and two rich horizon- | reversed in application, it had been better. Such 
tal bandings. Here we pause, to look on so| was not to be. We may wish the dome had 
much of the composition separately. Had | crowned the grand central hall of a senate-house, 
hostile circumstances here arrested the | and that a tower of equal merit with the Vic- 
work, what a magnificent fragment had it | torian had flanked the west front of a protestant 
been, and thus far how unimprovable! | cathedral; but, since we have the dome and the 
But let the reader take the upper half of the | tower, let us rest content. The two styles now 
tower on the second plate. Let him fold the} stand, as it were, mutually revenged and both 
paper on the top band-line under the open| triumphant. Unendurable is the thought that 
worked parapet, and bring the said parapet and | we might have been without the interiors of St. 
turrets (omitting the vane, &c.) so as to crown the | Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
band above the niche and statue compartment,— | the spires of Bow-church, Cheapside, and of St. 
and what a portal is presented! We resume, | Bride’s, Fleet-street; and, therefore, more than 


| however, with the fourth stage (i. e. reckon- | endurable is the reflection, that we owe to a 


ing by the divisions of the octagonal buttresses); | passing mania for medieval art the transcendant 
and here we have the first triple- windowed | Victoria Tower. 

composition, illustrating the segmental arched, We close this month’s report by reference to 
heads of Winchester. The heraldic carved panels | an admirable article on “ Honest Art Criticism” 
above the windows are most judiciously what they | in the Building News for March 26th. 

are, in respect to the bolder ornamentation which 





Here, again, two pleasing experiments may be ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

made by bringing the top part as already oa 

described to rest, first, on the band next above OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

the lower three windows, and, secondly, on that | Tue invariable excellence of the annual exhi- 
above the range of the coupled loop openings. The | bition of this society has been so often the subject 
latter, being the distinctive features of the fifth | of comment, that any remark upon the subject 
stage, are most felicitously introduced. Statues | must be trite. Perhaps, however, the high 
in niches would be here too remote, and the mass | standard of merit maintained by the contributors 
of solid between the triple-windowed storeys to | in general was never more conspicuous than in 
heavy. The upper three windows give to the | the exhibition of the present year, which has the 


| sixth stage in the composition the eye-expression | peculiarity of not presenting any single picture of 


of the face entire. Beautifully bold are their | such novelty and interest as to attract a perpetual 
canopied brows, rich with crocket and finial, with | crowd, while the impression produced by the 
little winged figures on their spinging corbels, | whole is in the highest degree satisfactory. Never 
human-like birds, which have a right to perch | were purchasers more ardent. An hour after the 
where the eye can only just discover what they | opening on the day of the private view an 
are. Then in the seventh stage we have a repe- | amazing number of pictures already bore the 
tition of the open loops, forming, with their band- | blue ticket. The vigour and freshness displayed 
courses below and above, the fitting frieze to | by some of the veterans of the society is really 
receive the eighth, or battlemert composition, | marvellous. They seem determined not be pushed 
the open work of which is beautifully un-for- | off their pedestals by the rising generation. W. 
malised, and coped and pinnacled with exquisite | Hunt in particular seems, if possible, to increase 
taste and judgment. Thence, as the ninth stage, | in perfection of finish. The view of “The 
the turrets rise with lantern-like delicacy, though | Thames from Richmond Hill” (306) has all the 
with an obviously substantial strength in their | delicate gradations of truth; perhaps photography 
angle buttresses; and so we ascend to the upper | has beencalled into assisthere. The“ Fruit” (232) 
lanterns, “made stedfast and secure” by the | and (314), “ Wild Flowers” (298), and “‘Branch of 
Tudor domelets, than which no better crowning | May” (327), have a charm of their own which we 
members could have been applied. If any one, | know not that any other artist has ever suc- 
looking at the geometrical elevation, think they | ceeded in imparting to works of this kind. They 
weigh heavily on the delicate work of the pin- | are the very smiles of nature, caught and fixed 
nacles beneath, it must be considered that, in the | upon paper with the touch of magic. Her frowns 
perspective of the view, the latter gains in | are the province of David Cox, who dashes them 
apparent substance, as much more of the stone | down with savage strokes. Of his very numerous 
work is then presented to the eye. works, the most striking as well as the largest is 

To us, then, the minutest examination of this | “Snowdon from Capel Curig” (15). Mr. E. 
superb structure fulfils all the startling promise | Duncan’s finished works take a conspicuous 
exhibited by its first address. To the vane-pole, | place. ‘The Morning after the Gale ” (30), is an 
and its flying buttress bars, we might take ex- | exciting scene; but “The Winter Scene—Cart- 
ception; indeed we do not like them,ithinking the | ing Ice” (112) is our favourite. The effect of the 
ogee form of the turret coronets would have been | sunlight laboriously contending with mist is ad- 
better. They are, however, quite orthodox in | mirable. Frederick Tayler has a lively picture of 
respect to old Gothic smith’s work; and, resting on | “Crossing a Ferry” (132), with hounds and 
this (even supposing it be faulty), is like making | hunters bent on the pursuit of otters. S. Palmer’s 
objection to the form of a small particular cloud in | imaginative views, with their strong contrasts of 
the heavens. We have attempted todo honour to | light and shadow, form a feature. “The Rising 
the greatest architect of his age, in the greatest | Moon” (312) is a picture full of suggestive 
of his Gothic (and, in a certain sense, the greatest | points. G. Dodgson’s “ Ferry “ (228) and 
of his) works. What Wren did with Roman | “Summer Night” (237), are again not without 
architecture in the dome of St. Paul's, Barry | suggestion for those who seek in a picture some- 
has done with Gothic architecture in his Victoria | thing more than a bare representation of what 
Tower; and whatever may be said of our metro- | may be seen in nature. ae ta) ai: 
polis in general, we may certainly boast of these S. P. Jackson’s “Sty Head Tarn” (72) 
two examples in particular, as without their equal | is a fine transcript of that remote and im- 
in the world. | pressive scene so well known to tourists. 
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His style is perhaps, however, a little 
too smooth and subdued for such a subject. 
“ Wastwater Lake,” by W. Evans, is an attempt 
to convey the gloomy awe of that wildest of the 
Cumberland lakes, far from unsuccessful, though 
open to some obvious objections. This painter 
has a manner of his own, which, with certain 


modifications, and if not allowed to run too much | 


to repetition, is calculated to be very effec- 
tive. InC. Branwhite’s Welsh rivers we see 
the danger of pushing a single piece of suc- 
cessful trickery too far. It is impossible not 
to be caught with the glowing splendour of these 
views, but on looking at them a little the charm 
begins to vanish; we see the patches of colour 
by which the effects are produced, and are let too 
much into the artist’s secret. 

C. Davidson’s “ Early Spring” (107) shows a 
most conscientious study of nature’s aspects, the 
constant characteristic of his works. A new 
contributor, A. P. Newton, produces some very 
promising pieces, one of which, indeed, “ Decli- 


ning Day— View in Argyllshire” (197), is a pro- | 
The magnificent form of Ben ' 


minent feature. 
Nevis, the monarch of Scotch mountains, suffused 
with the golden glow of evening, is the principal 
object, and has been treated with singular suc- 
cess. The foreground and remaining parts of 
the picture are open to exception, and want the 
careful drawing and finish which one might have 
expected. T. M. Richardson appears to have 
refreshed his memory once more by a recurrence 
to realities, and a general improvement is visible 
in consequence. A sea-shore view “at St. Leo- 
nard’s”’ (278) manifests genuine and careful study. 
G. Fripp, 8. Evans, D. Cox, jun., and W. Callow 
abound in drawings, of which we can only say 


that they do not fall below the best which they | 


have shown us before. 

Carl Haag’s “Tyrolese Peasants,” forcibly 
coloured and spirited in drawing as they are, are 
somehow a little tediovs. Our appetite for pic- 
turesque villagers is perhaps sated. We feel that 
an infinitely less amount of labour might have 
given us much more pleasure, and conveyed mucli 
more strongly the sentiment of the Tyrolean 
verse appended to number 191, than the extensive 
picture by which Mr. Haag has illustrated it. 
“The Burgermeister’s Daughter of Salzburg” 
(23) is more taking, and exhibits Mr. Haag’s 
force of colour to great advantage. There is 
much beauty in Alfred Fripp’s bright snatches 
from sunny Italy; a true eye for local colour is 
everywhere exhibited, but the want of shadow 
gives a very unsubstantial appearance to these 
otherwise charming pieces. The “ Mezzo Giorno” 
(269) seems to us the best: here we have a con- 
trast between the slightly subdued light within 
the house and the glare without—some relief is 
thus gained. Mr. J. J. Jenkins’s scenes of inno- 
cent cottage life are as amiable as usual. ‘ The 
New Melody” (222), and “ Boiling Cockles "(24 
are full of expression sweet and joyous. 

We close here, not however having exhausted 
the list of artists. The concentration of so large 
a number of finished works into one small room 
has an exhausting effect upon one’s powers of 
observing and criticising. Pictures which we 


Pp 
i 


) 


dismiss with a cursory glance and a single word | 
of remark, might, in a less numerous company, 


offer an almost endless source of pleasure. 

NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
ENGLAND may justly be proud of its water-colour 
school. 





success according to ability. There is less of | bores hereafter. The Hogarthian incident of a 
5 em, S 


mere stereotype picture-making than we find | gentleman pouring a bottle of wine over a lady’s 


amongst artists in oils. 
Cook are good examples. 


The coast views by S. | 
“The Lime-burners, | 


Lymington” (43), “Gathering Seaweed on the | 
Cornwall Coast’ (58), and “The Rising of the | 


Ground Sea” (111), are evidently careful studies. 
The very numerous works of W. Bennett bespeak 
an inexhaustible love of the thousand-fold effects 


| of light, and in breadth of execution they surpass 


any other works in the gallery. It is almost 
needless to particularise them, but we may 
point to “The Forest Scene in Autumn” (173), 
and the view of “ Glengarriffe” (10), as especially 
lovely. 
called subject in the works of M‘Kewan, as in 


There is more perhaps of what may be | 


“The Pool on the Llugwy, Bettws-y-Coed” (51), | 
and “The Last Leap of the Lledr” (69), which | 


we somehow connect more distinctly with time 
and place than those of W. Bennett, in the con- 


templation of which we have a kind of slumberous | 


enjoyment, without reference to the when or 
where. 
as in “ The Shady Rereat” (91), and “ The Path 
across the Common” (241), and other such-like 
generalisations. An attempt by this artist ofa 
different kind deserves separate and special 
notice, namely, “The Home of the Sea- 


J. W. Whymper comes between the two, | 


fowl], the Bass-rock; early Summer’s Morn- | 
ing” (18). The subject is as  unlooked 
for as its treatment is successful. Such a | 


sudden inspiration is worth a dozen deliberate | 


variations on the old theme. The studies of trees 
with which Mr. Edmund Warren presents us 
here are an indirect consequence of the pre- 
Raffaelite movement. 
poetry in the commonest 
neglected details of nature’s work has led to a 
vigorous imitation of these details for imitation’s 
sake alone, and the taste has been fostered by 
the improvements in photography, which how- 
ever bid fair completely to satiate it. We look 
upon imitation not as an end, but a means; but 
it may be admitted that by using the means the 
end may be sometimes attained unawares, This 
is, we think, the case with the study of the tree 
207) in the forest of Dean, by Mr. E. E. Warren. 
It is impossible not to admire the persevering 
faithfulness of the imitation, and, admitting that 
landseape has no higher aim than to give an 
agreeable impression of natural objects, it is un- 











leniable that this is dove here in a most com- 
plete manner. We prefer, however, “The 
Pleasure Party” (170), by the same artist, as 
more suggestive. It is a delightful little idyll, a 


picture of a happy valley as enchanting as that 
of Rasselas. 

Mr. T. L. Rowbotham’s Italian views are an 
improvement, we think, upon his former works, 
with which we have had before occasion to find 
some fault, as being at once showy and weak, 
like cheap furniture. ‘The Bay of Naples” 
(114) has more force and substance in it than 
anything we have seen from his hand before; the 
“Old Mills, Holland; Winter Morning ” (17) also 
savour of a more solid study of truth. Mr. 
James G. Philp follows in the wake of Mr. S. 
Cook. Mr. H. Maplestone’s “ View in Surrey ” 
(141) shows also improvement. Mr. Fahey’s 
“Summer Bed of a Mountain Stream” 
again one of those dauntless attempts to rival 
reality which strike us with awe. 


231) is 


| going to say that the artist has not left one stone 


The spontaneous growth of the soil, it | 


flourishes in its native habitat more luxuriantly | 


than arts of exotic origin. It adapts itself more 
naturaily to the mild tastes of a population de- 
lighting in peace and quiet rural enjoyments, than 
does its more ambitious sister, the art of painting 
in oil. Landscape seems to be its natural ele- 
ment; and we find the New Water-colour So- 
ciety, which at first set out with subjects in 
which the human figure and human action played 
@ more or less important part, gradually approxi- 


mating to the path successfully pursued by the | 
elder society, of which landscapes have always | 


formed the staple. This year the works of Ben- 


nett, Whymper, M‘Kewan, Rowbotham, Cook, | 


Edmund Warren, Philp, Fahey, and other land- 
scapists, form the most attractive portion of the 
exhibition, These works may not be high art, 
but the aim of water-colour drawing is not high 
art, nor do patrons and purchasers expect 
to find it here. Correct and literal imita- 
tion of pleasing natural objects and effects is 
all that is desired; and for the most part 
the exhibitors here show a genuine and honest 
purpose to accomplish this with more or less 


| 


| 


unturned to achieve the imitative feat before us, 
—at any rate he has not left a stone unpainted. 
Mr. T. Sutcliffe is another of the pre-Raffaelitish 
copyists of nature, and has several striking 
studies; see Nos. (223) and (187). Mr. Vacher, 
as usual, has some good Italian views, a little 
coppery in aspect. Mr. d’Egville, on the other 
hand, sees the same climate through a foggier 
medium. The names of J. Chase, H. C. Pidgeon, 
P. Mitchell, F. J. Robins, and R. K. Penson, we 


can only refer to as connected with divers works | 


of merit, which will find their admirers. 

Turning to another class of subjects, that, 
indeed, which once gave a peculiar character to 
the exhibition of the New Water-colour Society, 


H. Warren, and L. Haghe, we find, 


| these artists altogether absent; and to say the 


truth, he had fairly exhausted the type of pastoral 
creations by which he gained a deserved popu- 
larity. A somewhat similar race of beings now 
appears in the “ Field-day in the last Century” 


the first of | ticed last year this lady’s clever sketches of Tene- 


The attempt to find | 
and therefore most | 


| themselves with toping and other pastimes. 


head, while he fancies that he is filling a glass, is 
a slight relief to the prevailing flatness. There 
is, however, great talent shown in the drawing 
and grouping, which we should be sorry to see 
thrown away upon mere aimless studies of 
costume. 

Mr. Corbould’s only conspicuous work is a 
piece of pictorial pedantry ; the subject is “ Noah, 
a miracle play performed in the streets of Hull in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century ” (288). It 
does not succeed in doing what ought to be, one 
would think, the object of such a work, namely, 
tocarry us back forcibly to the period named. 
It is not real and natural enough for that; in 
truth, notwithstanding the undoubted ability and 
painstaking displayed, it fails to give as lively 
an impression of the affair as the extract from 
the old Book of Expenses of the Play, with its 
ridiculous spelling and quaint items of account. 
Mr. H. Warren, as usual, takes his subjects from 
Oriental life. His principal work, ‘‘ The Song of 
the Georgian Maiden” (182), if less attractive 
than some previous efforts of a similar character, 
shows no falling off in those qualities for which 
his pencil has always been remarkable. Nothing 
can be finer than the drawing of the figures in 
this careful picture, nothing more finished than 
the details. It will be appreciated by the few 
who prefer the beautiful to the picturesque; but 
such are not the mass of those who love water- 
colour drawings. Accordingly, we hear the same 
comments upon this picture as we did upon the 
works of Millais and Hunt when they first 
astonished the polite world by breaking through 
the rules of common-place. 

Mr. L. Haghe exhibits two pictures of the old 
sort — interiors of German and Flemish halls, 
peopled with jolly soldiers and citizens amusing 
We 
prefer these to Mr. Haghe’s “Transept of the 
Church of St. Mark” (195), which the artist has 
cleverly filled with figures, but of which the 
general effect is glaring. Mr. Kearney does not 
seem able to get beyond his first pictures, which 
promised much. 

Looking at the exhibition as a whole, we think 
it rather above the average, and certainly as 
indicating a tendency to advance. In art, 
as insome other things, to stand still is to go 
back. 


FEMALE ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 
Tue experiment was tried for the first time last 
year of an exhibition appropriated to the works 
of female artists alone. The advantage of the 
plan is evident, and the second exhibition, 
(now at Lord Ward's Gallery, Egyptian Hall) 
shews that it is appreciated by the female 
artistic world. The number of exhibitants we 
find to be 279, while the number of distinct 
works exhibited is over 600. Amongst them are 


| several of great merit, and which might take an 


We were | 


| natural 


honourable place in almost any assemblage. It 
would be, of course, absurd to expect the same 
originality and vigour which we demand in the 
productions of the stronger sex, but if we are 
contented to look for those milder qualities of 
excellence which distinguish female workman- 
ship in general, we shall not be disapppointed. 
Mrs. E. M. Ward has a bold style, of which it is 
not difficult to trace the origin. There are, 
however, in the picture (47), “The Bath,” 
touches, which we can _ attribute 


| to her own feminine instincts alone—a plump 


| original vein; 


cherub about to be subjected to the cere- 
mony of the bath; a jolly, good-natured nursery- 
inaid ; a sick child in bed, who peeps at what is 
going on—these are the simple materials out of 
which a little nursery episode has been concocted 
in the most natural way in the world. Near to 
this is “The Little Boat-builder” (68), by Mrs. 
Carpenter, another pleasing study of childhood. 
The “Othello and Desdemona” (129) of Mrs. 
Robinson are in a somewhat loftier but less 
they are clever imitations of 


| Maclise. The pictures of Mrs. Elizabeth Murray 
and calls up the names of Absolon, E. Corbould, | E : , 


are a notable feature of the exhibition. We no- 


riffe scenery. There are several pieces of a simi- 


| lar kind here, particularly a striking view of the 
e . e = ° ” 
| * Peak of Teneriffe from the Ravine of Acatanza 


| full of spirit and character. 


(135), by Mr. H. Tidey, a brilliant and romantic | 


group certainly, of which the members, however, 
already look ennuyés, and whom we have a 


(288). The figure pieces of the same artist are 
“The Shop-door in 
Rome” (289), “ The Dawn of Day” (341), “ The 
Shepherd Boy of the Campagna of Rome” (203), 
and “The Spanish Girl at Prayer” (237), are par- 


ertal 19/ f < ‘kale » hen aitiy - . be P . 
certain dread of, as likely to become positive | ticularly worthy of note. There is cleverness in 
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design and execution in Miss G. Macirone’s “ Flo- | Gibbon’s much-loved friend Mr. Holroyd, afterwards 


rizel and Perdita” (260.) 

The exhibition is by no means confined to one | 
species of art. We find some very meritorious | 
landscapes and sea-pieces. Of the latter we must | 
point out Mrs. Dundas Murray’s “Harbour | 
Mouth ” (254), and the “Entrance to Seaham | 
Harbour, on the estate of the Marchioness of | 
Londonderry ” (249), by the same lady. Miss | 
Stoddart’s views “On the Tummel” (56) and 
(97), “ Nidpath Castle” (73), and a view on “ The 
Banks of the Mousse, Lanarkshire ” (72), are of 
great ability. ‘‘ Winter Berries” (267), by Mrs. 
Withers, is remarkable for high and careful 
finish; but Miss A. E. Blunden’s “ Foxglove 
Blossom ” (326) is a study of nature more to our 
taste. It has not a little of the true pre-Raffaelite 
touch in it, so different from Dutch minuteness. 
A “Miniature of a Swedish Lady ” (402), from 
the hand of Frederica Bremer, will be looked 
on with interest, but rather as a curiosity than 
as a work of art. No. (387) is a’portrait of Miss 
Bremer herself. The “ Scenes from the Life of a 
Female Artist” (379), by Miss F. A. Claxton, 
are drawn with great spirit. On the same 
screen, some very clever “ Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches” (385), by a lady, attract the eye 
by their artistic appearance. We_ believe 
it to be no secret that these are from | 
the talented pencil of Lady Eastlake. A number | 
of copies find a place here, some of no inconsi- | 
derable excellence: “The St. Catherine,” after 
Leonardo da Vinci (407), by Mrs. Stephenson, 
and “ La belle Vierge,” after Raffuelle (456), by 
Mrs. Greata, may be pointed out. The cameos 
and wax-models of the Misses Pistrucci are 
beautiful specimens of this class of art; and Miss 
Durant’s “ Bust of the Son of the Viceroy of 
Egypt ” (537), “ Robin Hood ” (553), and “* War- 
wick, the King-maker ” (535), support the claims 
of the female artists to be admitted on the roll of 
sculptors as well as painters. 


Lord Sheffield. Then—will Mr. Cotton excuse us? 
(we wish well to his work)—that the very best por- 
trait of David Garrick that Sir Joshua ever painted 
is not to be found in his catalogue (yet he catalogues 


portraits of Garrick as he does portraits of Gibbon). | 


Still, we refer to the portrait. Did not Sir Joshua 
yaint a portrait of Garrick with a prologue before 
him, that likeness for all times? and where is it in 
Mr. Cotton’s catalogue? Nowhere! When it was 
engraved (and often admirably engraved in Sir 
Joushua’s lifetime by that admirable engraver, Thomas 
Watson) the picture was in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Mills, to whom Watson dedicates his inimit- 
able print. We are inclined to suspect that the 
original belongs even now to a Mills, and may be seen 
at Camelford-house. 


Armstrong, the friend of Thomson, the antagonist of 
Churchill. That Sir Joshua painted a portrait of one 


of our best didactic poets Mr. Cotton is perfectly | 


assured. Where, then, is it? Mr. Cotton is at a loss, 
Shall we tell him? He may see it where Miss Coutts 
could not find old Mr. Coutts’ portrait—in the front 
room over Coutts’, facing the Strand.” Respecting 


the paragraph, “the talk is” that whoever can make | 


head or tail of it will prove himself to be a far 
cleverer man than either Mr. Cotton or the editor of 
the catalogue of the Manchester Exhibition—de- 
cidedly the worst catalogue extant. 


Diisseldorf is about to lose two of its most eminent 
artists. Karl Frederick Lessing has accepted an in- 
vitation of the Grand Duke of Baden to 
director of the picture-gallery at Carlsruhe; 
Emmanuel Leutze is going to live in 
gusted, it is said, at the reception of a recent work. 
The excavations in the Theatre of Herodes 
Atticus, in Athens, are nearly completed. A marble 
head with gilt hair has been discovered, which is sup- 
posed to have formed part of the statue of a Roman 
emperor. A Paris correspondent writes: ‘*A bust 


and 


Paris—dis- 








| of Napoleon I., from the chisel of Canova, adorned 


the Museum at Caen, but at the Restoration, when | 
the fallen emperor's statute was dragged down from 


| the Place Vendome pillars, this bust was broken by 


| by some dissentient Normans. 


Srenor Garrt’s collection of works of art in stone, | 


marble, and alabaster, by the principal artists of 
Tuscany, is to be seen at Willis’s-rooms. We 
might properly term most of the objects 
exhibited works of industry rather than works of 
art. Some alabaster and marble vases, upon a 

lossal seale, give scope to variety of design, and 








Those who are anxious to see the kind of tradi- 
tionary art which still lingers in the land of 
Michael Angelo and Benvenuto Cellini, will find 
matter for contemplation here. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Tue drawing for the prizes given by the Art Union 
of London took place at the Haymarket Theatre on 
Tuesday the 27th ult.; the Hon. Lord Monteagle 
presiding. The report was read by Mr. Godwin, 
F.R.S., Hon. See., and disclosed a flourishing con- 
dition of affairs. The prizes were then drawn, and 
the list of the names of the fortunate (which is too 
long to be inserted here) has been published in the 
daily papers. The tomb of the Duke of Wellington 
in St. Paul’s is now finished and finally closed. The 
sarcophagus is a monolith of beautitully polished 
porphyry. ——All who combine a love of art witha 
knowledge of the English language have been terribly 
puzzled by the following paragraph, which appeared 
last week in the ‘‘ Town and Country Talk” of the | 
illustrated London News: —‘* Literature ‘ must give | 
way’ to art, fur this week at least. Catalogues are 





one. of 
dull things, and catalogues of exhibitions of | 
works of art in London —as catalogues have | 


hitherto been edited with so many years of expe- | 
rience—are dull affairs indeed. But there is a 
catalogue which a clever man with many and rare 
opportunities has just put forward which surpasses all 
catalogues that we have ever seen. Mr. Cotton (who 
has dedicated a kind of John Dorey life to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds) has recently published, price five shillings 
(we have paid five shillings for it at Messrs. Long- 
mans’), a Catalogue of the Portraits painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Now, as Sir Joshua is said to have | 
‘bragged’ (we borrow the word from his pupil | 
Northcote) that he had painted three generations of 
English intellect, and, better still (so men assert), of | 
English beauty, this, it will be seen at first sight, was 
ho common undertaking, and was still further an 
undertaking which a little common care might have 
turned to most admirable account. Artists assert that | 
they are disappointed with this catalogue; patrons of | 
art assure us of the same: dealers are outrageous; 
printsellers out of all humour. We will give three 
examples of the omissions in the catalogue:—first, 
Edward Gibbon. Mr. Cotton neglects to tell | 
us that the only good portrait of the his- 
torian of the “ Decline and Fall” is still at Shef- 
field-place—the picture painted by Sir Joshua for! 


present some good examples of sculptured foliage. | ° 


of the 


| Morning Post 


j Phillips, the jeweller, of Cockspur-street. 
| one of those national opportunities that we have too } 


Legitimist iconoclasts, the fragments being gathered 
Guy, the town archi- 








tect, has succ2eded in reproducing a complete effigy 
out of the mutilated features, and it has resumed its 
old plinth or pedestal A catalogue has appeared 
which will excite great interest among antiqua- 
rians. It is of the collections brought together by the 


late Herr Von Minutoli, of Leipsic. These collections 
are especially rich in rare old glass, and the cata- 
logue includes altogether 2187 lots.——The Museo 
Jampana, which contains the most perfect ollection 
of Etruscan antiquities in Europe, is for sale. It was 
collected by the Marquis Campana, who is now suffer- 
ing imprisonment for having appropriated the funds 
Mont de Piété at Rome, of 

rector. Respecting the museum, the 


vere is nothing to equal it 





which he was 


government di 


says: “T 





either for perfect specimens of the ec 
of ancient art or for its wide range. 
known object of the antiquities of Italy. The marquis 
had always steadily refused to part with it. Now, 
however, it is thrown upon the market, and will, 
no doubt, either be entire, or be broken up 
and distributed over the face Europe. It 
would be of great importance, for the 
of art-studies in England, if such a _ unique 
collection could be secured for this country. Its pos- 
session would be of infinite value to the public taste, 
and would necessarily conduce to the improvement of 
art. We are informed that the manuscript cata- 
logues of the museum are in the possession of Mr. 
This is 


st descriptions 


including every 


sold 


often missed. We shall be glad if, by calling atten- 
tion to this subject, we are instrumental in procuring 
for our own country the possession of this magnificent 
8 % Mad: Hope. daughter of Gen. R: 
museum. Madame Hope, daughter en. Rapp, 
has presented to the town of Colmar a portrait of her 
father, painted by Lagrenée. It is to be placed in 
the museum of the town. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


STRANGE that every temple, even that of Euterpe, | 


must be cemented with blood. Already have there 
been several fatal accidents during the building of 
Covent-garden Theatre. We suppose that the 
rapidity of construction, and the nataral recklessness 


of the workmen, render such events inevitable. 


one to a workman killed by a fall; the other to an 
old lady, mother to one of the clerks of the works. 
The poor old soul, full (we dare say) of maternal 


| pride at the magic in which her son had aided, 
| climbed up to the top, lost her footing, and fell to the 
| ground. ——Mr. Lewis Ball, the comedian, has been 
added to the company at the Olympic—not to play | 
| second parts to Mr. Robson, but to aid that indefati- 
| gable actor and manager in supporting the weight of 


the first business. The addition is judicious and 


Well, then, to the third in- | 
stance, the portrait of a true poet—the portrait of | 


become | 


sake | 


Last | 
week two fatal accidents occurred on the same day: | 


| welcome. ——Madame Ristori is now playing in Paris, 
| and has made a great sensation as Lady Macbeth. 
| ——The charming pianiste, Madame Szivardy, better 
| known as Wilhelmina Clauss, has arrived in London, 
; having been engaged by Mr. Mitchell for three matinées 
| musicales. A new comic opera by Gustav Schmidt, 
Kapellmeister at Frankfort, called Webertrene oder 
Kaiser, Konrad von Weinsberg, has been produced in 
| that city with success. It is intended as a picture of 

German life among the people. ——A new piece by M. 
| Malletille has been produced at the Porte St. Martin, 
| It is called Les Meéres Repenties, and dramatises the 
false senimentalisms of repentant sinners. The 
| family of Mdlle.Rachel have sold every memento of her, 
| even the old guitar which she used to play in the 
streets before Ricourt discovered the jewel. Well! 
what then ? The guitar was nothing but a piece of 
bric-a-brac and had its value. It is said the great 
maestro, of the pianoforte, Liszt, has been received 
into the order of St. Francis at Pesth. Can this be 
true? The great musician, the man of pleasure who 
could drag down a duchess from her high place to 
share his lot, become a Franciscan monk! Surely the 
world is going back a few centuries, 











BEETHOVEN Rooms.—A young aspirant for musical 
fame gave his first matinée of classical music at these 
rooms on Thursday last. Mr. O'Leary was a pupil 
of the Royal Academy of Music, studying the 
pianoforte under Professor Sterndale Bennett. His 
style of playing the instrument is based upon that of 
his master, who has fortunately stereotyped in this 
country at least the graceful and flowing style which 
characterised the playing of that great master of the 
art, the late lamented John B. Cramer. The music 
comprised selections from the classical compositions 
of Hummel, Weber, Beethoven, S. Bennett, &c., Mr. 
O'Leary also introducing some of his own writings, 
which indicate considerable musical power. 1} 
O'Leary was assisted by Mr. Cipriani Potter, 
| Molique, and Mr. Aylward, Miss White varyit 
performance in the vocal department with 1 


credit to herself. 














LITERARY NEWS. 


Ir is stated that Mr. Holman Hunt will shortly pub- 
lish a pamphlet narrating some fac 
{ marriage of a converted Moslem in Je 
the licence of the Protestant bishop there. 
respondent of the Atheneum complains th 
old articles in the new edition of the ‘** Encyclopedia 
Britannica” have been suffered to remait ; 
account being taken of the advance of knowledge as 
| to the subjects. The article ‘“ Blind ” is selected as a 
remarkable example of this. ‘ The whele article,” 
says the correspondent, “is a scissors-and-paste affair, 
with the exception of the above 1; regularly 
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‘done up’ for the eighth edition! not a new idea i 
it—tbe repetition of the gone-by days of 1800. 
j;——The Rev. G. Rawlinson has been appointed 
Bampton Lecturer for the ensuing year. The 
Royal Society bas announced a Catalogue of all the 
Memoirs in the 7ransactions of Scientitic Societies, 
and in scientific periodicals, from the year 1800. A 


deputation from some of the Societies, namely, the 
Epidemiological, Microscopical, Ethnological, In 
tute of Actuaries, Entomological, Numismatic, Juri- 
dical, Chronological Institute, Syro-Egyptian, and 
the British Medical Association, waited on Lord 
John Manners last Friday, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the use of the rooms formerly used by the Royal 
Society in Somerset-house. His lordship stated that 
these rooms were about to be occupied by the Govern- 
ment. The deputation then stated that there was 
sufficient accommodation in Burlington-house, and 
| expressed a hope that Government would 
tion the use of the rooms in Burlington-house when 
‘t employed by the societies now located there. 
We question very much whether this can be done 
without materially interfering with the comfort of 
the Royal Society, the Chemical, and the Linnean, 
and it is manifestly better that three societies 
should be well lodged rather than that twenty shouldbe 
| inadequately accommodated.——A Scotch nobleman 
{has offered 10002 for the late Hugh Miller's 
Museum; an American college has offered 1000 
guineas. The family wish to realise, and the sale 
cannot be deferred. A meeting has been held in 
Edinburgh, and a committee named to collect sub- 
scriptions to purchase the collection for a Scotch 
Museum. The late Government promised a grant 
of 5002. for the object, and we presume that their sue- 
cessors will not be less generous. Scotland must put 
its hand into its pocket and find “the siller” for the 
| rest. The anniversary of Sion College, in the city 
of London, was held on Tuesday, according to the 
charter. The Fellows attended Divine service at St. 
| Alphage Church, London-wall, within the precincts 
of the college, where the communion was adminis- 
| tered and the Latin service preached by the Rev. C. 
Mackenzie, the president. —- From a return issued 
recently, it appears that in 1857 the number of visi- 
tors at the British Museum was 621,934, being nearly 
double the number for 1855 and 1856. In 1853 the 
} number was 661,113. Number of visits to the 
reading-rooms, for the purpose of study or researe 
72,226 in 1852; 67,794 in 1853; 56,152 in 1854; 
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53,567 in 1855; 53, 
April, 1857, inclusive, the number of visits of readers 
was 19,242. The new reading-room was opened for 
readers on the 18th of May, and from that date to 
the end of the year the number of visits 
of readers was 75,128. Total, 94,370 in 1857. 
On Tuesday last his Excellency the Duc de Malakoff, 
the new French Ambassador, visited the British 
Museum, and was conducted round the establishment 
by M. Merimée and Mr. Panizzi. 
versazioni of the Society of Arts took place on Satur- 
day evening last. 
to give our readers any information respecting it, for 
the best of all reasons—we know nothing whatever 








about it.——-The late Mr. Solly has bequeathed to | 
the Society of Arts 100/———The Examination Prize | 


Fund for 1858, collected by the Society of Arts, 
already exceeds 2007. 





News from Paris tells of “important reforms” in 
the Imperial Library of Paris being “‘in contem- 
plation.” Not before they were needed certainly. A 
library without a catalogue at the disposal of the 
readers, and with officials whose fixed idea is to use 
every possible obstacle for the purpose of saving 
themselves trouble, requires many and radical 
reforms before it can be of the slightest use to any- 
body.—tThe Cours Imperial has affirmed the 
judgment of the inferior court that the publisher 
of the ‘“‘Memoirs of Marshall Marmont” shall 
be condemned to contradict the reflections upon 
the character of Eugéne Beauharnais in all future 
editions of the work. The notion of submitting 
history to the decrees of the courts has certainly the 
merit of originality; but how far it supports Dr. 
Spiers’ dictum as to the superiority of the French law 
is another matter. Those sportsmen who can 
read German will be glad to hear that Herr 
Von Tschuds is preparing a new edition of 





the Hand-book of Sport published by Dietrich aus | 


dem Winckell in 1804. Herr Von Tschuds is him- 
self a sportsman, and will do his work con amore. 
It is stated that the publishing trade in St. 
Petersburg is giving signs of increased vitality and 
unusual activity. Macaulay, Grote, and Prescott have 
been translated into Ruski. We have even seen an 
Illustrated St. Petersburg News got up in a very 
creditable style. 1 





the bold and able works of M. Herzen, which are | 


printed in this country, and which excite so much 
attention among the liberals all over Europe, find 
their way across the frontier by hundreds. 
is getting in——Dr. Brugsch, of Berlin, is writing a 
history of Egypt, in which country he has been re- 
siding for some years. ; 
recommendation of the venerable 


Humboldt, has 


advanced 20,000 francs to aid the historian in his | 


labours. Dr. Brugsch has excited great interest 


4 . ona . } 
among the learned of Berlin with a MS. upon leather, | 


which he supposes to be about 4000 years old.——The 
Royal Academy of Brussels offered a prize for the 
best essay on the probable birthplace of Charle- 
magne. Only two competitors appeared upon the 
field, and the result appears to be in favour of fixing 


upon Heristal, on the Meuse, as the probable birth- | 


place of the great emperor. 





. DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





Her Magesry’s THEATRE.—Gli Ugonotti—Don Pas- 
quale—La Figlia del Reggimento. Mie. Titien— 
Mile. Piccolimini. 

Prixcess’s.—King Lear. 

O.ympic.—A Doubtful Victory; a comedietta, in one 
act, by Mr. Oxenford, 

Brrore jotting down my brief notes upon the 

dramatic events of the fortnight, I cannot help con- 

gratulating the critics of the daily press upon the 
excellent example set them by the accomplished 
scholar who holds the awful scales of justice for the 

Times. On Monday last it was announced that hence- 

forth the criticisms in the Times will be brought 

together into one article, or Jeuilleton, to be given 
every Monday morning. In introducing this scheme 

(which I, in my humble way, have more than 

once urged upon the magnates of the daily press) 

the writer in the Zimes points out some of the 
advantages which recommend it. He says, for ex- 
ample, that it enables the critic to dwell and expatiate 
upon great works, whilst he can dismiss trifles,—the 
nuge of the day,—with a passing word. That is 
perfectly true; but there are other advantages worth 
mentioning. In the first place, it will enable the critic 
to do fuller justice both to himself and the work which 
he criticises, by giving him time to consider his 
verdict. 
the managers wished to escape the chances of a hasty 
verdict, hurriedly written down while supper was 


cooking, after the late return from the theatre, 
that of late years a custom has obtained 
of producing novelties on Saturday night, 


which at any rate gave the critic one day for 
reflection. Another advantage is that Monday is 
generally a dull day with the daily papers, and a 
pleasant theatrical feuilleton will be always more wel- 
come and fill the space more profitably than the 
clippings from the periodicals and country papers, 





22 in 1856. From January to 


The con- | 


We are totally unable, however, | 


Journalism is thriving there; even ! 


The light | 


The Viceroy of Egypt, on the | 


| mode of spelling the name, there was evidently no 


; , ; | doubt upon their minds as to the identity of 
So desirable is this, and so ardently have | 





with which the space is usually filled out. For these 


feuilleton as a beneficial) amendment upon the old 


system, and have little doubt that it will in- 
augurate a new era in theatrical criticism. At | 


any rate, it will obviate the necessity for sending 
“the gallery men” on boxing-night; and we shall 
probably have no more original criticisms upon 
** Tsabella.” 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre, the bill of fare has 
been chiefly made up of the Italian version of ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots,” “Don Pasquale,” and ‘La Figlia.” 
Mile. Titiens has not only established her reputa- 
tion asa first-rate prima donna, but she has won her 
way to the hearts of her audience—achievements 
which are by no means consequent upon each other. 
Vide Mdlle. Piccolomini, who, though no singer, is 
loved by any one who sees and listens to her. 
glad to find that the popularity of this brilliant little 
| lady is not a whit injured by the success of the new 
| comer. The public heart is large enough for both; 
| and both as Norissa and as Marie, Mdlle. Piccolomini 
| has been received in the most affectionate and en- 
| thusiastic manner. 
| The Shaksperians seem almost unanimous in their 
| praise of Mr. Charles Kean’s performance of “ King 

Lear,” and that the general public is pleased, the 
| crowds which throng nightly to the Princess’s afford 
| ample proof. With a fair exercise of an actor's licence 
| Mr. Kean has fixed the uncertain epoch of Lear’s 
| reign at the eighth century of the Anglo-Saxon era, 

which gives him an opportunity of illustrating, by 
| costume, scenery, and decoration, the manner of Eng- 
lish life in those times. This he has certainly done 
with taste, liberality, and skill ; and without making 
| any ostentatious attempt at an unusual display of bar- 
| baric magnificence, Mr. Kean has succeeded in giving 
to the tragedy a mise-en-scéne which may be pro- 


| 


| 
| 


| 
} 


Iam | 





nounced a model of good taste. As to Mr. Kean’s 
performance of the principal part, there must natu- 
| rally be considerable difference of opinion. The 
| actor never lived yet who could satisfy the ideal 
which fills the mind of a man who is an ardent ad- 
mirer of poetry, and has formed some conception of 
| this great tragic part. It is, however, a great triumph 
| for Mr. Kean that he succeeds in pourtraying the 
domestic or human side of the old king’s nature so 
well, that there is scarcely a dissentient voice to the 
chorus of praise raised to his honour. 

A Doubtful Victory is a pleasant little imbroglio 
| in which a handsome aunt and a pretty niece, and | 
a young suitor and an old one, misunderstand each 
) other, until the knot is neatly 
) young couple are made happy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The piece falls en- 
tirely upon Mrs. Stirling, Miss Hughes, Mr. George | 
Vining, and Mr. Walter Gordon. JACQUES, 


THE SHAKSPERIAN FESTIVAL AT 


| 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. } 
} 
} 





| Tue birthday of Shakspere has for some years | 
| past been identified by the inhabitants of the | 
usually quiet little town of Stratford-upon-Avon 
with a day of public rejoicing, and its celebration 
this year took place under circumstances of even 
more than ordinary interest. The particular 
Friday in last week on which fell the memorable 
23rd of April, doubly consecrated to Shakspere | 
and St. George, was brightened, throughout War- | 
| 


wickshire at least, by the exhilarating spring 
sunshine of a cloudless sky; bands of music 
paraded the streets of the quaint old town, ban- 
/ ners were hung from the houses, the influx of | 
company gave life to its dullest thoroughfare, the 
usual visits were paid to the hallowed and ever- | 
interesting spots associated with the name of the | 
bard, and the places of his birth and sepulture. | 
The Rev. Charles Young, son of the late eminent | 
tragedian, delighted a numerous auditory in the | 
morning by his masterly reading of the play of | 
“ Hamlet,” and in the evening the customary 
banquet came off at the Town-hall, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Buckstone. Here, at all events, 
was sufficient evidence of the firm faith of the 
Stratford believers in Shakspere being unshaken, 
and that no contagion of literary infidelity had as 
yet spread within the precincts of the place of 
which he had been an inhabitant. Whatever 
might be the private opinion of the votaries who 
had assembled at the shrine of their devotion as 
to the great orthograpbical question of the true 


the poet. Weshould not have been willingly 
responsible for the personal safety of that daring 
individual who might have had the hardihood 
that day to have breathed a suggestion about 
Lord Bacon writing “Hamlet,” or Sir Walter 
Raleigh having had the slightest claim to the 
parentage of the ‘“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Nor less dangerous would have been the pro- 
mulgation of the theory that, admitting the man 








have connected themselves with the statements 


unravelled, and the } 


| of when he was born, and where he was born, 
and other reasons, I welcome the institution of the | 


and as to what he did and as to where he went 


| to during any one of the fifty-two years that he 


spent upon earth afterwards. Flat heresy would 
it there and then have been to have questioned 
the authenticity of one of the relics, or to have 
cherished misgivings respecting the truthfulness 
of any one of the traditions handed down to us; and 
he who on this occasion and in this place would 
not readily have accorded his earnest belief to 
whatever was required of him must have been the 
most hardened of sceptics, and as stern a stipu- 
lator for “facts” as the notorious Mr. Gradgrind 
himself. 

In this genial mood for paying fit respect to 
the day, and with this agreeable willingness to 
surrender the reins to imagination, it is not to 
be wondered at that as we approached the scene 
of the commemoration all nature seemed to be 
joining in the tribute paid to him who bad sung 
her praises so wisely and so well. The very 
songs of the birds fell upon the ear like a jubilant 
chorus in honour of the time, and the wayside 
flowers seemed to be ringing, with their tiny 
petals, a floral peal as the “sweet south” passed 
over the fragrant banks of violets and primroses 
that skirted the high road. Nearing the spot 

Where his first infant lays sweet Shakspere sung, 

Where the last accents faltered on his tongue, 
a less fanciful peal from the old elm-encircled 
church on the brink of the “deathless Avon” 
was borne upon the breeze; and the rolling of 
vehicles towards the various famous hostels of 
the Golden Lion, the Red Horse, the Shakspere, 
and the other inns of high renown thereanent, tes- 
tified to the amount of human interest felt in the 
event, and the direction in which the stream of 
local patronage was flowing. 

The first glimpse of the town was very sig- 
nificant of the festival that had attracted thither 
this large addition to the resident population. 
From nearly every other house floated long 
streamers inscribed with mottoes, more or less 
appropriate: a tailor’s, in the words of Polonius, 
guided the choice of his customers with “ Costly 
thy habit as thy purse can buy,” and a pork- 
butcher’s had skewered on to the carcase of a 
huge animal, destined hereafter to contribute 
some fine relishes to the breakfast-table, the end 
of a legendary scroll, with the emphatic inscrip- 
tion, “ We ne’er shall look upon his like again;” 
but whether referring to the pork or the pig, he 


| left the peruser to decide for himself accord- 


ing to his judgment. Very varied and equally 


| vague also were the itinerant celebrants of the 


event. There was Punch and Judy, of course—a 
symbol, we may conjecture, of the state of the 
early drama—and who went through a muderous 
performance that, from the savage manner in 
which the hero behaved to the heroine, might 
have suggested the denouement of the last act of 
“Othello.” A stray barrel-organ, that had found 
its way into the region, was furnishing the 
musical honours by grinding out variations of 
“The Red, White, and Blue,” which had as much 
connection with the subject as the critical notes 
of som.e of the old commentators, and might 
have been introduced in sarcastic mockery 
thereof. Stalls for ginger-bread nuts, and a con- 
stant demand for ale at the bars of the respec- 
tively hotelries, may be perhaps recognised as 
typical of the continued existence of these pre- 
dilections, though the world was daily growing 
more virtuous; but a small peepshow, with a 
faded series of tableaux belonging to the melo- 
dramatic story of the ‘Wood Demon,” made an 
‘rresolute stand in the market-place, and was 
speedily discountenanced on the ground of its 
being beyond the pale of the legitimate drama, 
so that the exhibitors were enforced ingloriously 
to march towards Coventry. The true attractions 
of the town, therefore, remained—those that had 
for so long a period brought pilgrims from the 
extreme ends of the earth to pay their devotions 
at the Shaksperian shrine. 

At eleven o'clock the Birthplace Committee 
held their meeting, at which it was stated the 
munificent gift of Mr. John Shakspere, a 
namesake of the Bard of Avon, had been 
employed to renovate and isolate the house 
in which Shakspere was born. This liberal 
donation of 2500/. had enabled them to engage 
the services of Mr. Edward Barry, son of the 
architect of the Houses of Parliament, to restore 
the structure, “ to remove with a careful hand all 
those excrescences which are decidedly the result 
of modern innovation, to uphold with jealous care 


not to have been a myth, possible doubts might | all that now exists of undoubted antiquity, not 


to destroy any portion about whose character the 
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slightest doubt may exist, butt to restore any parts 


needing it, in such a manner that the restorations | 


| 
| 


} 


can never ‘be mistaken for the old work, though | 


harmonising with it.” 
place fronting Henley-street, a rustic wooden 
fence has been erected as a protection to a yew 
hedge intended to be planted within it; a broad 
flag pavement has been laid down; and after thus 
protecting the house from any risk of fire, the 
financial statement showed that there was a 
balance of 3/. 6s. 8d. in favour of the club. 

At two o’clock there assembled at the Shaks- 
pere-rooms a numerous audience _to hear the 
Rey. Julian Charles Young deliver a reading of 
“ Hamlet,” which, with some necessary compres- 
sion, was read by that gentleman with great 
power and effect. In the evening the dinner took 
place at the Shakspere-room in the Town-hall, 
when nearly two hundred guests did honour to 
an excellent repast furnished by Mr. Henry 
Hartley, the host of the Golden Lion. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the company was the 
number of the clergy that had assembled to do 
honour to the occasion, and who, in the course of 
some excellent speeches, fully recognised the im- 
portance of the drama as influencing and sub- 
serving the principles of morality and religion. 
In proposing the “Immortal Memory of William 
Shakspere,” the chairman, Mr. Buckstone, ob- 
served : 


It is pleasant at a meeting like this, to celebrate the 


birthday of our greatest English dramatic poet, to | 


see that it is kept as it ought to be, with feelings of 
gratitude and affection, and in the way that we ‘keep 
the birthdays of dear friends and relations that we 
love. Leigh Hunt, in his “ Indicator” of 1820, writing 
on Shakspere’s birthday, hoped that the time might 
come when it should be a subject of public rejoicing, 
when the regular feast should be served up, the bust 
crowned with laurel, and the theatres sparkle with 
illuminations. In my boyhood I was a constant 
reader and ardent lover of Shakspere, and at a very 
early age many of his patriotic and philosophical 
passages I knew by heart—Harry the Fifth’s heroic 
reply to his cousin Westmoreland, Talbot’s fierce re- 
tort to the Countess of Auvergne, the death of 
Cardinal Beaufort, Hamlet’s soliloquy, Macbeth and 
his air-drawn dagger, and many other immortal 
fragments, were at that time as familiar to me as 
household words, and there is little doubt but my 
intimate acquaintance with them led me at last to 
become a player, and an humble writer for the stage. 
On emerging from boyhood, and while yet a young 
actor, I was one of the first members of a Shaks- 
perian club called “The Mulberries.” It was not 
then a very prominent one, as its meetings were 
held at a certain house of entertainment in 
Vinegar-yard, Drury-lane. The club assembled there 
once a week; they dined together on Shakspere’s 
birthday ; and in the mulberry season there was 
another dinner and a mulberry feast, at which the 
chairman sat enthroned under a canopy of mulberry 
branches, with the fruit on them: Shaksperian songs 
were sung; members would read original papers or 
poems relating only to Shakspere; and as many 
artists belonged to this club, they would exhibit 
sketches of some event connected with our poet’s 
life; and I once had the honour of submitting a — 
to be read, called ‘‘ Shakspere’s Drinking Bout,” 
imaginary story illustrating the traditional cuane 
when the chivalry of Stratford went forth to carouse 
with 

Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborongh, hungry Grafton, 

Dudging Exhall, Papist Wicksford, 

Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford. 

All these papers and pictures were collected toge- 
ther in a book, which was called ‘‘ Mulberry-leaves,” 
and you will believe me, in spite of our lowly place 
of meeting, that the club was not intellectually insig- 
nificant, when amongst its members, then in their 
youth, were Douglas Jerrold, Laman Blanchard, the 

Landseers (Charles and Thomas), Frank Stone, ’Cat- 
termole, Robert Keeley, Kenny Meadows, and sub- 
sequently, though at another and more important 
place of meeting, Macready, Talfourd the judge, 


Charles Dickens, John Forster, and many other | 


celebrities. You will very naturally wish to know 

what became of this club. Death thinned the number 

of its members ; important pursuits in life took some 

me way and some another; and, after twenty years 

of much enjoyment, the club ceased to exist, and the 

gl -leaves disappeared no one ever knew 
ither. 


The Rev. Richard Morris, the Rev. Mr. Young, 
the Rev. Mr. Maloney, Dr. Jeaffreson, Dr. Thom- 
son, John Wise, Esq., A. Archdeckne, Esq., and 


other gentlemen associated with the liberal pro- | oble's Hu 
| Odd Confidant; 
} Our Infirmities, by the Author of “* 


2ssions, proposed the remainder of the toasts, 
and the evening passed off in the most delightful 
manner. This festival has been annually the 


means of gathering an assemblage of familiar | ‘ 
names connected with the highest walks of the 
drama and the fairest fields of literature, and has | 


On each side of the birth- | 











DeuN, Proressor, Curator of the 


DRATICELLI, ANTONIO, 


Allen's Sermons on Various Subjec 


Hoskyns, Peter Cunningham, Samuel Lover, 
Payne Collier, Benjamin Webster, and J. B. 
Buckstone. It has, therefore, something beyond 


mere local importance attached to it, and its 
continuance and prosperity must be hoped for 


and helped by all who hold the productions of | 
our great national dramatists in true veneration | 


and esteem. 
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CraMEK, JEAN Baptiste, the oldest of contemporary pianists 
and composers for the piano, and one of the most cele- 
brated musicians of his time, died on Friday evening, at 
his residence in Kennington-terrace. He was born at 
Manheim in 1771, and was consequently in his 88th year. 
His chief master for the pianoforte was Clementi, and for 
composition C. F. Abel. Though he flourished contem- 
poraneously with Woelff, Dussex, and Steibelt, the repu- 
tation enjoyed by Cramer as a pianist was second to none. 
He came to England at a very early age, and accom- 
plished the greater part of his artistic career in London, 
where his lessons were more in request tl 
other professor. Nevertheless, he was renowned 
all over the Continent both as a composer and pianist. 
To the present generation, indeed, the immense renown 


of Cramer is a matter of history rather than anything else. | 
No composer has written more copiously for the pianoforte | 


than Cramer. The number of his concertos, sonatas, &c., 
is fabulous; but, though greatly esteemed when first pub- 
lished—none of them bearing the stamp of genius—they 
were gradually neglected, and at last wholly forgotten. 


There is, however, one particular work of his that is likely | 
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to endure as long as the art of music itself—the 
per il Piano,” which has exercised in a ce 
almost as great an influence as the “ Clavier 
peré” of J. S. Bach, or 
Clementi. Mr. 
the eminent firm of Cramer, Bez 
he withdrew about twenty years ago, 
annuity. 








e, and Co., from which 

with a handsome 

toyal Library, Berlin, died 
on the 12th of April. 

Jopson, THE Ricur Eon. Sir Jonn, on Tuesday night, at his 
residence in Seamore-place, Mayfair, after a short illness 
The death of this learned gentleman will be deeply la- 
mented by a large circle of professional friends. He was 
the eldest son of the late Dr. John Dodson, 
point, Sussex, and was born in 1780. He 
Oriel College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1801, 
M.A. in 1804, and D.C.L. in 1808. He was appointed Ad- 
vocate of th 
1834, when he was knighted. On her Majesty's accession 
to the throne his patent of appointment was renewed. In 
Nov. 1841 he was appointed Master of the Faculties, and in 
1852 Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury _ 
Dean of the Arches, The learned gent leman was M.P. fo 
Rye from 1819 to 182¢ 


there on the 10th of April. 


Mareska, Monsieur, one of the most scientific scholars of 


the day, and for the last twenty-eight years Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Ghent, died in that town 
on the 3lst of March last. He was one of the principal 
and most active workers at the new Belgian pharmacopesia. 
His works on organic and inorganic chemistry have been 
translated into German, and are extensively studied on 
the Continent. 
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Wwin ES from 


escaped the vine 
may account for the same), are in consequence wholesome, and 
ire warranted free from acidity and brandy—and are 


ind have also 


—Clerical Journal, Oct. 


American Impertations. 
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~ TREATMENT OF THE NESTORIANS BY TURKEY. _ 
One is tempted, on reading the accounts in this 
volume [Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians | 
of the 
Turkish government, to relinquish all regret in anti- 


| cipation of the doom which has so long threatened 


the Ottoman empire, and to welcome at any price the 
annexation of its territory to Russia, or to any power 
which recognises Christianity, and where, at least, 
order prevails, though it be the order of despotism. 
But such is not our lasting thought. The treatment 
of the Nestorians by the Turkish government, though 
it can neither be justified not excused, is tin some 
degree palliated by their attitude of independence 
toward the empire in which their territory was in- 
cluded. And if we find enough in these pages to 
convince us that Kirds and Turks are still barba- 
rians, and that even the statesmen of Constantinople 
are but learners in the school of philanthropy, we 
yet hesitate to believe that the sufferings of the East 
are to be alleviated by Russian cannon. Rather 
would we look, under Providence, for the restoration 
of that interesting region to prosperity, outward and 
spiritual, to the diffusion of knowledge, proceeding 
from increased intercourse with civilised Europe, and 
to the effects and the example of Christians like Dr. 
Grant and his associates. To the efforts of such men, 
no sectarian feeling can prevent us from according 
the honour they deserve, while we echo, with all our 
hearts, the sentiment of Dr. Grant—‘ Churches 
might learn to cease contending with each other, and 
Surely 
there is enough to engage the whole force of the 
Church, without one bickering word from this time 
forth.’ -- The Chr istian Examiner ( sees 


GLENFIELD “PATENT. STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAU NDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by ali Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


AL CIGARS !—at GOODRICH’S 
igar Stores, 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho- 
square. Boxes, containing 14, for ls. 9d.; post free, six 
stamps extra. llb. boxes, containing 103, 12s. 6d. None are 
genuine unless signed *‘ H. N. Goopricu."’ <A large stock of 
the most approved Brands. Orders, amounting to one sove- 
reign, sent carriage free within the London Parcels Delivery 
circuit; amounting to two sovereigns, carriage free to an 
Trade “supplied. 











BEX SON’S WATCHES.—‘“ Excellence of 


design and perfection of workmanship.’"—Morning 
Chronicle. 

“The qualities of his manufacture stand second to none." 
ini Advertiser. 

All that can be desired in finish, taste, and design.''—Globve. 
“The watches here exhibited surpass those of any other 
sh manufacturer." —Obdserver. 

Those who cannot personally inspect this extensive and 
costly stock, should send two stamps for “* Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphlet,’ containing important information requisite in the 
purchase of a watch, and from which they can select with the 
greatest certainty the one adapted to their use. Silver 
Watches, from 2 to 50 guineas—Gold Watches, from 3v. 15s. to 
100 guineas. Every watch warranted and sent post paid to 








any part of England, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales, es receipt 
of a remittance. 
plied. 


Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


| Saeh ES, 


Merchants, Shippers, and W atch Clubs sup- 
Watches exchanged or repaired.—Manufactory, 33 & 34, 
Esti ablished 1749. 





KITCHEN - RANGES, 


FENDERS and FIRE-IRONS, of the best quality only, 


and at the lowest possible prices, are manufactured and so ld 
iby F. 
Oxford-street, W. Improved Grates for Bedrooms and Offices, 


EDWARDS, SON, and Co. 42 *oland - street, 
with regulating dampers and Stourbridge fire-brick bac ks, 
rom 25s. to 42s. each. Ditto, with porcelain sides of two or 
ee colours and ofelegant designs, from 32s. to 70s. each. 
An attempt is now made to introduce porcelain to grates for 
nt sitting-rooms, &c., the prices not exceeding 

register grates. The use of porcelain for 





stlecti ng power, and beauty. Smoke-Consuming Grates 
rom 50s, each. 


Also, 


DWARDS’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
if KITCHEN RANGE.—A perfect Cooking Apparatus, 
isuring the operations of cooking being conducted with 
leanliness, economy, and despatch. This Range effects a 
ig of 40 per cent. in the consumption of coal, it effectually 
ures any smoky chimney, and obviates the expense of 
himney sweeping. It is the only Range for which the First 
ass Medal was awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, and 
EDWARDS, Son, and Co.'s 


forwarded.—General 
SOUTH AFRICA— 

PORT, SHERRY, &c. 

TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 


These wines, the produce of a British colony, which has 
disease (the vintage occurring in February 









be seen in daily operation at F. 
Illustrated prospectuses 








admitted 
y Her Majesty’s Customs at half duty, hence the low price. 
4 Pint Sample Bottle of each for 24 stamps, bottles included. 


Packages allowed for when returned. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, 
Pale or Brown, lis. pe r gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
‘ountry orders must conti 1in a remittance. 
ues to be crossed * Bank of London.’ 

J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 
t London. Counting-house entrance, first 
p Railway-place. 
‘Mr. J. L. Denman now supplie s to se wines at 20s. per 

en, and it gives us much pleasure confid lently to recom- 

id thin to our re aders.’ "—Vide John Bull 1, Jan 17, 1857. 
*We have take n the trouble to try Mr. Denman’s wines, 

submi tte d them to several of the clergy, and t he 3 
inion formed is that they are worthy of being p: d. 


22, 1357. 


ns cash.—f 


5, Fenchurch- 
door on the 
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WV ATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, id | 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 

from the sole 

sond-street 


Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice 


M: anufacturer. Hoop? Grosvenor- street, 


HE SYDENHAM TOP COAT is a 


from the best Materials, by workmen of cultivated taste 
at the moderate sum of Two Guineas; the appreciation of the 
fashionable world of genuine and perfect Articles « of Dress 
renders the success of the Sydenham Top Coat a certainty.— | 
SaMUEL Brortners, 29, Ludgate-hill. 

‘ ry + + ° 
py HATS IN A NAME ?—This query can 
be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate- | 

hill, the Inventors of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. ; 
for in the fashionable world there is issociated with the 
Sydenham Trousers a perfect idea synonymous with a graceful, 
easy, 


end well-fitting Garment 
OULSON’S BEST BLACK or OXFORD 
MIXED DOESKIN TROUSERS, for 19s. 6d. Coats, 
Waistcoats, Juvenile Clothing iveries equally moderate. 
Professional Gentlemen and Cc gymen will effect a great 
saving by giving their orders 5, Oxford-street. Gentle- 
men within a radius of five miles waited upon at their own 
residences.—B. Povutson, 405, Oxford-street, near Soho-square. 
N.B.—A good fit guaranteed 


PHE FORTY- “SEVE N SHILLING SUITS | 
to order from Scotch, Heather, and Cheviot 
Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, 
Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. 
The Two-guinea Frock and Dress Coats, 
Trousers, and the Half-guinea Waistcoats 
N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 
(THE CHANCERY SUIT complete for | 
0s., Or the Trousers 1és. This novel, lasting, and 
elegant Suit is pronounced nnequalled for promenade or } 
lounge; produced in Scotch and other woollen textures of the 
most approved patterns. To be had only of the inventors, 
PHiLiirs and Samson, Merchant Tailors and Professed 
Trouser Makers, 40, High Holborn, opposite Chancery-lane 
HE Guinea Waterproof Sleeve Cape 
in every colour. Black cloth dress and frock coats 
from two to three guineas. Black dress trousers, one guinea. 
od fit guaranteed. The department for trousers and 
( replete with every novelty of the season at 
» prices,—Observe the address, 40, High Holborn 


ry-lane. Established 1829 


| lation. 


ire made 


the Guinea Dress 


EMIGRATION AND OU 
J, MIGRANTS to 


4 MANIA, NEW ZE: 


TFITS | 
AUSTRALIA, TAS- 
ALAND, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
CANADA, &c., can be supplied with every information, from | 
tae most reliable sources, by 8S. W. SILVER and Co., | 
EMIGRATION OUTFITTERS, 3 and 4, Bis shopsgate-street 
(opposite the London Tavern). 

PASSAGES to any of the Colonies can be secured through 
S. W. SILver and C Apply personally or by post at the 
above address, where the latest information from the Colonies 
is gratuitously afforded. Letters of credit obtained. 


A STHMA.—Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

4 WAFERS 

Give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, consumption, 
coughs, and ail disorders of the breath and lungs 

TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invalu- 
able for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 
pleasant taste. Price Is, 1}d., 2s. $d., and Ls. per box. 
by all Druggists. 

CavcTion.—Every box of the GENUINE medicine has the | 
words “DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS,” in white letters on a red 
ground in the Government stamp, and without which words 
ALL ARE COUNTERFEITS AND AN IMPOSITION. 


NEETH. — 9, 


Sold | 


Hanover - 


George — street, 
square.—Mr. FRESCO the old-established Surgeon- 


Dentist, inventor of the best scientific system of fixing 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, with flexible gums. Mr. Fresco's 
system has proved entirely successful in some thousand of 
cases, and is applicable not only to the most tender gums, 
but to the most difficult cases, which has obtained him the 
patronage of three Crowned heads of Europe, the approbation 
and recommendation of the principal professors of the London 
and Guy's Hospitals, by whom he is;recognised as a skilled and 
qualified surgeon-dentist. Charges strictly moderate. 
r + \T x 

1 AWRENCE HYAM, MERCH ANT 

4 CLOTHIER and MANUFACTURER, 36, GRACE- | 
CHURCH-STREET, City, London, solicits public attention to 
the immense variety in style and pattern of Men and Youth's | 
Clothing, manufactured by him expressly for the present 
season. The system of business pursued isto charge one uni- 
form and low per centage of profit, to ensure to the customer a | 
garment warranted for strength and durability, combined | 
with a fashionable and gentlemanly style. 

THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT is celebrated for the 
extent and variety of its stock, consisting of every description 
ef gentlemen's, youths’, and boys’ clothing, while the saving 
effected renders it important and entitles it to great consider- | 
ation in large families 

THE ORDERED DEPARTMENT offers also peculiar ad- 
vantages, the artistes being men of celebrity and the material 


the best. 

CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL men are sarang in- 
vited. The black and mixture cloths being of a fast dye, and | 
warranted for durability. An ordered suit of black for af Bs, : 
also the celebrated 17s. TROUSERS in great variety. 

LAWRENC! my aM, Merchant Clothi mee Manufacturer, 

3, GRACECHURCH-STREET, City, London. 


SP E 3CT ACLES.—SIGHT and HEARIN 
Pic 


—DEAFNESS.—New Discovery.—39, Albermarle othe t, 
dilly.—Observe, opposite the York Hotel.—The Organic 
an extraordinary powerful small newly-invented 
instrument for deafness, entirely different from alli others, to 
surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be produc ed; it rests within the ears without projecting, 
i, being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible 
It enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation; to hear 
distinetly at church and at public assemblies ; the unpleas 
nsation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
t affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired 
r ical Improvements,to enable persons at an advanced | 
read with ease and discriminate objects with perfect | 
Messrs. 8. and B. SoLomons, opticians and occu- 
1ave invented Spectacle Lenses of the preatest trans- 
power. The valuable advantage derived from this 
m is that vision, becoming impaired, is preserved and 
and very aged persons are enabled to employ 
he most minute occupation—can see with these 
h less magnifying power—and they do not 
juet it cl ranges to the dangerous effects of fur- 
t Powerful and brilliant patent 
e, Opera, and Perspective G f 
to know the dist: ances, possessing such extraordinary powers, | 
that from 34 inches, will show distinctly Jupiter's | 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double stars. Also a very 
powerful small waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to } 
jects at a distance of from four to five | 


Asses, 


some, 


street, Piccadilly, opposite the York 


| Bruises, Chilblains, 
| kinds of eruptions of the skin, & 


} dors, in boxes at 1s, 14d., 


A Y ACT 
| 4 Thousand C 


| Circulation. —GEORGE THOMAS, Esq., 


| Sold by Provr and Harsant, 229, Strand, 
| Medicine Vendors. 


| 4. OINTMENT and PILLS.—After using these 
| of a bad leg of many years’ 


| two diffe rent Hospitals in Leeds, 
| slig shtest relief 
| her leg by 


| Flesh Gloves in great variety, 


| relieve the 


ME AS AM? Ss MEDIC. ATED CRE AM, a 


certain Cure for Gout, Rheumatism, Burns, Scalds, 
Old Wounds, Ringworm, Erysipelas, all 
, is as delicate in its use as 
Eau de Cologne, it not being a greasy compound.—Sold whole- 
sale and retail at the depot, 13, Catherine-street, Strand, Lon- 
don, in pots, with full directions, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. ; and 
in family jars, at 11s, and 22s. each; and by all medicine ven- 


| dors in town or unt! 


TEE 3TH.—Treasures of Art.—Dr. Edward 

Cock, of Guy’s Hospital, and many other medica! men 
of eminence, have recognised the diploma of Mr. ANDRE 
FRESCO, Surgeon-Dentist. His improved method of fixing 
artificial teeth on the most tender gums, without springs or 
wires, resembles nature so perfectly as to defy detection, and 


| from the fle exibility of the material employed, loose tee th and 
| roots are rendered firm and useful in mastication and articu- 
Consultations free from | 


Charges strictly moderate. 
11 till 5, at 9, George-street, Hanover-square, and from 5 till 9, 


513. Oxford-str et, next Mudie's Library. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
; These Pills are composed of the 


APERIENT PILLS.—’ 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure Extract of the 
Flowers of the Camomile; and combining aromatic and tonic 
properties, will be found the best Remedy for Indigestion, 
Bilious Attacks, Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatu- 
.—Prepared only by JAMES COcKLE, Surgeon, 


lency, Spasms, ¢ 
18, New Ormond-street ; and to be had of all Medicine Ven- 
, 4s. 6d. and Ls. 


~ GRATITUDE.—Five 


a Medical Book for Gratuitous 


OF 


opies of 


tually cured of nervous debility, loss of memory, and dimness 
of sight, resulting from the early errors of youth, by following 


| the instructions given in a Medical Work by a Physician, he 


considers it his duty, in gratitude to the author, and for the 
benefit of nervous sufferers, to publish the means nsed. He 


receipt of a directed envelope enclosing two stamps to prepay 
5 a copy of the Medical Work, containing every infor- 
mation required.—Address, G. THomas, Craven-house, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

B LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

» PILLS. Price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance; but now, the efficacy 

safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated by un- 
olicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis 
coveries of the present age. 

These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, 
are certain to prevent the disease 


postage 


and 
attacking any vital part.— 
London; and all 


DESPAIR. — HOLLOWAY’S 
remedies 
wife of Thomas Dixon, 
Harrowgate, was entirely cured 
standing, showing the wonderful 
effect of these medicines when properly used. She had been 
confined to her bed for five years, and was twice an inmate of 
but without obtaining the 
. and was finally informed that she must lose 
amputation. Being induced to try Holloway's 
Ointment and Pills, and using them perseveringly, she averted 
that calamity, and is now perfectly recovered.—Sold by all 
Medicine Vendors throughout the World, and at Professor 
HOLLow AY's Establishme nt, 244, Strand, London. 


Jy EVER 


for twelve weeks only, Mary Dixon, 
Fishmonger, Regent-parad¢ 


<EEP FREE the PORES of the SKIN. 


A By the use of A. and T. DAVIES’S newly-invented 
MEDICAL TOWELS and GLOVES the body will be kept in 
a healthy and cleanly state, giving a proper circulation of the 
= and a healthy and clear action of the skin; ls. to 2s. 
each. 

MOLDAVIAN and TURKISH TOWELS for absorbing 
moisture without friction, thus preventing the irritation so 
much complained of by parties with tender skins; 1s. each, or 
5s, 6d. the half-dozen. 

TURCO SPONGE WASHING GLOVES, 6d. per pair; 
ls. per pair ; and every descrip- 
tion of Medical Rubbers as recommended by the faculty. 
Turkish Bath-Blankets and Towels. 

A. and T. DAVIES, Family Linen Warehouse (established 

1740), 121, High Holborn. 


~_ TO NERVOUS AND RHEUMATIC SUFFERERS. 
DAMAGES.—On the 16th 


£1 0.00 \ January 1855 the Imperial Courts of 


France condemned C. Meinig (ex-agent) to pay this sum to 
the inventor of the Medical Electric Chains. The English 
Court also, on the 30th November 1856 condemned him to the 
like amount, on the plea of defraud and for infringing the 
patentee’s rights. The great number of testimonials given on 
the extraordinary curative powers of these chains were sub- 
stituted by him to an instrument he circulated amongst our 
agents under false pretences. Let counterfeiters beware. The 
inventor's fac-simile only is marked on each genuine chain— 
PULVERMACHER'’'S 
PATENT MEDICAL ELECTRO-GALVANIC CHAINS, 
used by children and ladies, and all classes of society. They 
sufferer instantly, without pain or any other me- 
dicine. Peruse ‘ Practical Guide "’ for Electro-Medical treat- 
ment, 6d., containing records from clergymen, barristers, 
military and naval officers, and hundreds of others. In the 
‘Life '' of that remarkable divine, Dr. Kitto, it states: “*The 
instant I applied this wonderful little chain, a soothing and 
exhilirating current passed throughout the system, and in a 
few minutes a terrific old pain left me.’’ He was the greatest 
martyr to rheumatism, paralysis, neuralgia, &c., ever known. 
; ‘hese singular chains must convince every one who 
gives them a moment's trial. ve ted enn paralysis, 
liv er complaints, and neuralgia, &c., have been cured with one 
of them, after every advocated means of relief had failed.”— 
Medi al Times, March 20, 1858, and Lancet and Med. Asso. 
Journal . Strongly recommended by those eminent 
physicis ins, Sir C. Locock, Bart., Physician to her Majesty, 
Golding Bird, Pereira, M. Hutin, and others. . Adopted 
by the Academie de Medecine et Science, P: aris, the last re- 
ports of which gives thirty-six cases of gout, lumbago, scia- 
tica, tic doloreux, chronic indigestion, constipation, &c., as 
being effectually eradicated in a very limited time, and under 
extraordinary circumstances. The effect of these chains are 
instant, and they are so agree able and easy of application, 
thi at every person is invited to visit the depot and test them 
beforehand. Besides the above complaints they instantly re- 
lieve head, ear, and toothache, and are a safeguard to that 
dreadful malady, 
in the works of those great philosophers and professors, Dela- 
rive, Duchenne, Lardner, Ponillet, Becquerel, Oppolzer, and 
a host of others. No remedy which has ever been discovered 
has had such high eulogiums passed upon it, or called down 
the attention of the eminent of the faculty, as these chains. 
Price 5s. and 10s. 6d. for slight complaints. The 15s., 18s., and 
22s. are the most useful.—J. L. PULVERMACHER and Co., 73, 
Oxford-street, adjoining Princess’s Theatre, London, and all 
appointed agents, town and country. 





| Sluggish Circulation. 
| sg 


- | stating si 
will there ane send free to any address in a sealed envelope, on | gt; 


| crescent, London, 


| of post-office 


epilepsy.—Deemed worthy of the or | 





>RECKNELL’S ‘SKIN SOAP, recom- 


mended as the best for producing a clear ‘and healthy 
skin, being the old yellow soap, made expressly for the pur- 
pose, of the best materials, and not scented.—Sold only in 
shilling packets of either four rounded tablets or eight squares, 
and extra large tablets sixpence each. BRECKNELL, TURNER 
and Sons, Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Soap and ‘Oil Mer- 
chants, &e., to her Majesty, Beehive, 31, Haymarket, London. 
Please observe that each tablet and square is stamped 
“ Brecknell’s Skin Soap." 


RECKNELL’S GLYCERINE SOAP.— 


This Soap, now much improved, is recommended for 
use when the skin is rough or chapped, the glycerine com- 
bined with the soap producing a softening effect.—Sold in 
ackets of four tablets for eighteen-pence. yom ey 
URNER, and Sons, Wax and Tallow C handlers, § Soap and Oj] 
Merchants, &c., to her Majesty, Beehive, 31, Haymarket 
Please to observe that each tabiet is stamped “ Brecknell's 
Glycerine Soap.” 


| GALVANIC — BELT, “without Acids, ~ for 


the Cureof DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
NEURALGIA in all its forms, Inactivity of the Liver, or 
From the constant demand the price is 
forwarded post-free, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 

Mr. W. P. Piacorrt is to be consulted daily from’10 a.m. to 4 
p.m., at 16, Argyli-street, Regent-street.—The Galvanic Baths, 
for extracting mineral poisons and the cure of cutaneous dis- 
eases.—Post orders payable as above, or at the Galvanic Belt 


Depot, 523, New Oxford-street. ie 
yNOW THYSELF.—KATE RUSSELL 


continues with immense success to give her interesting 





“ | and useful delineations of character from an examination of 
having been effec- | 


the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, 
and which cannot be imitated by the ignorant pretenders who 
profess to have a knowledge of the science. Persons desirous 


| of knowing their true charac ter, or that of any friend in whom 


they may be interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
x and age, or te PE age, with 14 penny postage- 
to Miss RUSSELL, Ar‘ington-street, Mornington 
and they will receive in a day or two a full 
gifts, defects, talents, tastes, affec- 
with many other things hitherto 
Testi- 


stamps, 


and minute detail of the 
tions, &c., of the writer, 
unsuspected, calculated to guide them through life. 
monials :—From S. P., “Many thanks for your truthful por- 
trait. R. H., “I fear his character is too truly as you so 
freely describe it. W. B., “Your long letter, though very 
flattering, my friends say is amazingly correct.’ D., 
“Mamma says the character you gave me is very just, and 
not too good.” Rev. H. F., “My faith in gpm ry is con- 
firmed; your success is extraordinary.’ am glad 
your opinion of he »r character coincides with my own. 


AIR DYE.—The UNITED SE RVICE, 
ARMY, and NAVY HAIR DYES, the “only true effec- 

tive dye for dyeing, at the same time softening, the hair; 
producing two good natural colours, brown and black, quite 
free from smell, and perfectly harmless to the skin. To be 
had wholesale only of J. F. Shayler, 5, West-street, Upper 
St. Martin’s-lane. Retail at 82, St. John's-street-road ; 
Mintrams, 7, Burlington-arcade ; Kennedy, 166B, Oxford- 
street; and all respectable perfumers in town and country. 
Price 3s. 8d., 48., 68., 88. 6d., 10s. 6d. Please say if for brown or 

black. Sent ‘free to any part of the United Kingdom on recei 
order, payable at Charing-cross, to J. F 

Smee, | 5, West- street, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, for 3s. 8d. 


5s., 
i r r) ® 
TREY HAIR RESTORED to its 
ORIGINAL COLOUR.—Nenralgia, Nervous Headache, 
and Rheumatism cured by F. M. HERRING’'S PATENT 
MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH BRUSHES. They 
require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s. ; Combs, oa 6d. 
to 20s. Grey Hair and Baldness prevented by FM. H.'s 
Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s.—Offices: 32, 
Basinghall-street, London. Tilustrated pamphlets, “ Why 
air becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for 
four stamps. Agents: Atkinson, 24, Old Bond- -street ; Savory 
and Moore; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; Truefitts ; 
Unwin and Albert, 24, Piccadilly; Hendrie, 12, “Tiehborne- 
street ; Saunders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford- 
street; Hovenden, 5, Great Marlborongh-street : Burbridge, 
Newgate-etreet; Gillingwaters, Islington; and Ross, 119, 
— Sold by all chemists and perfumers of 
repute, 


RIESEMAR.—Protected by Roy al Letters 


Patent of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole 
de Pharmacie de Paris, and the bapene College of Medicine 
Vienna. Triesemar, No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sper- 
matorrheea, and exhaustion of the system. Triesemar, No. 2 
effectually, in the short space of three days, completely and 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsules 
have so long been thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the 
health of a vast portion of the “woo! Triesemar. 
No. 3, is the great Continenta remed for that 
class of disorders which, unfortunately, "the English 
physician treats with mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
of the patient's constitution, and which all the sarsaparilla 
of the world cannot remove. Triesemar Nos. 1, and 





} 8, are alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qua 


lities. They may lie on the toilet-table without their use 
being suspected.—Sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in 
one “for 33s., which saves lls.; and im 52. cases, whereby 
there is a saving of 1. 12s, divided into separate doses, a# 
administered by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c.—Sold by 

CuHourcH, 78, Gracechurch trent ; Bartietr Hoover, 4%. 
King William-street ; G. F. Watts, 17, Strand; Prout, 229 
Strand; Hawnway, 68, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxford 
street, London; R. H. Incuam, Market- -street, Manchester 
and POWELL, 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


~RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen t¢ 
be od most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in 
poy is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round th 
body, while the requisite resisting powder is supplied by t! 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with s 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and ma’ 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had 
the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, « 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, b 
sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 15. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s. s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, “Is. 10d 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN W HITE, 

Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


| Digrerny STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


&c.—The material of which these are made is recom- 

ended by the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC anc 
C COMPRE SSIBLE, and the best Invention for giving ef t 
and _ permanent support in all cases of WEAKNESS anc 
SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS 
&c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, og is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 
each. Postage, 6d. 

JOHN W ITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE CRETE. 








GOVER'S HANDY BOOK FOR ALL READERS 


Is a complete Manual of Reference on every subject, containing copious Extracts and Quotations from the best Authors in all Lan 


London: E. 


guages, alphabetically arranged, with 
Price 5s. bound in cloth. 


T. GOVER, Bull-head-court, Newgate-street, E.C. 


Historical and Idiomatic. 





Price 2s. 6d., 


GO 


Containi 


g Eleven large 4 





London : 


to Maps, Coloured, with 200 Illustrations of Animals, Birds, Reptiles, &¢., and copious deseri 


large 4to., each Map beautifully Coloured, with 200 Illustrations, 


VER'S PICTORIAL ATLAS, 





E. T. GOVER, Bull-head-court, Newgate-street, E.¢ 





QOME’ THING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

—A CHAIR in which the BABY NURSES ITSELF. The | 
greatest boon to Mothersever known. Get a prospectus, or, | 
better still, get a Chair and try it.—WILSON, NEWTON, and 
Co., 144, High Holborn, Patentees for all Europe. 





[NDIA and BRITISH SHAW LS, | 
. DRESSES and CLOAKS of every description, | 
CLEANED, and the Colours preserved Black dyed for 






Mourning every Wednesday, and finished in a few days. Bed | 
Furniture and Drawing-room Suits, of all sorts, cleaned, dyed, 
and finished. Kid Gloves, Silk and Satin Waistcoats cleaned, 
by SAMUEL OsMonD and Co., 8 Ivy-lane, Newzate-street, 
London. | 


O CLERGYMEN who wish to ‘obtain, at | 
half the usual cnene, Gowns, Cassocks, Surplices, 
Clothing, &c., should try . LLIAMS, Clerical Tailor and 
Robe Maker, 5, Brydges-stree t. Covent-garde 
Stuff Gown.. . £2 Os. Od. | B. Ho 
Ditto Cassock ... £1 5s. 0d. | Literate fe 
J. W. begs to state that he is the Sole 
os mpeg Byram which is so constructed to fix the | 
firmly on the shoulder without the aid of strings. 


ANDSOME S yN 

















sown 


BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain a 
large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 
use and for Tropical Climates: handsome Iron Bedsteads with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; Plain Iron Bed- 
steads for Servants; every description of Wood Bedstead 
that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree 
woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding 
and Furniture complete, as well as every description of Bed- 


room Furniture. 
SON’S ILLUSTRATED | 


EAL and | 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 
Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom | 
Furniture, sent free by post. be *- ALand Son, Beds stead, Bedding 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-court- 
road, y 


. : — 
RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE | 
WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL.—Matting, Mats, | 
Mattresses Sheep Netting, Hassocks, &c. Prize Medals 
awarded: London, New York, and P: Catalogues, con- | 
taining prices and every particular, free by post. 
T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-Nut Fibre Manufi wcturer, 42, 


Sealing London, E.¢ 
T° CLER 


MINISTERS. — The 
Asuperfine Woaded Black Cloth Frock Coat, from 27. 5s, to 3/. 10s. 


OVER COAT from 27. 2s. 

Cassock Vest, 12s. to 15s. 
Wool-dyed Black Doeskin Trousers, from 17, 2s, to 17. 8s. | 
Oxford Scotch Tweed ditto, 18s. 6d. | 
Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. Instruction | 
yor self-measurement and pattern sent post free. Personal | 
attendance within five miles.—S. Bartram, Tailor, 160, Totten- | 











Ludgate-hill, 


| LAKE NGAMI, by C. J. 
| CANDLISH’S LIFE IN A RISEN RAVION R 


| Guizot's MeMorks OF HIs Own TOKE 
| KINGSLEY'’s ANDROMEDA. 

Two YEARS AGO 
Ic AT ) CONYBEARE AND Howson’'s St. PAUL. RE 
4AA4 | LEWES'S SEA- 

A Lapy’s Diary KEPT IN Lv‘ 


| The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES per Annum, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, AND ITS MISSION. 
‘THE ART-JOURNAL for } 


May (price Qe. ¢ 1.) contains Engravings 
from Pictures in the Royal Collection: 


i “The Good Samaritan,” by ae L. Eastlake; and “ Sir W alter Scott,” 

by Sir T. Lawrence.—The Sculpture engraving is from C. Moore’s statue of “* Thomas Moore.” 

THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS INCLUDE :— 

Original Designs for Manufacturers, illustrated. 

The Elliottype. 

Book of the Thames, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, illustrated 

Dyes produced from Guano, Coal-tar, &c., by Robert Hunt, 
F.R.S. 


| The Pre-Titianites and Giorgione. 
The Royal Academy. 

| British Artists :—No. XXXV., R. P. 
Tombs of English Artists :—No. V., T. 

Fairholt, F.S.A., illustrated. 

| Exhibition of the Soc iety of British Artists. 
Exhibition of the Society of Female Artists. 
The Wellington Monument. 


Bonington, illustrated 
Bewick, by F. W. 
Birch's History of Ancient Pottery. 


Ihe Poet Moore. 
&e. &e. 





VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 
BOXES OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily to ail parts of the Kingdom from 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


lded as freely as Subscribers may require them :— 





Fresh Copies of each of the following Works are a 
HARE’S SERMONS ON 
OCCASIONS 
THE ANNIVERSARIES, by T. H, Gill 
MACKNIGHT’S LIFE AND TIMES OF BURKE. 
| BOWRING’sS MISSION TO SIAM. 
MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTES y L. | CHow-Crow, by Lady Falkland 
WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS O! rH Po . | FERRIER’S CARAVAN JOURNEYS IN PERSIA. 
A TIMELY RETREAT (FROM MEERUT). | Lorp RaGuan’s LETTERS FROM HEAD 
Tom Brown's SCHOOL-DAYS.- ADELE. QUARTERS. 
| Memorr AND ReMarys OF R. A. VAUGHAN 
BROCK’S MEMORIALS OF HAVELOCK 
Haz.itr’s History OF VENICE. 
UrsvLa, by the Author of “ [vors 
| THE GRE SYSON C ORRESPONDENCE 
STANLEY'S SINAI AND PALESTINE 
FROUDE’S History OF ENGLAND. 
Wuite Lies, by Charles Reade. 
LupLow’'s LECTURES ON INDLA. 
NAPIER'S LIFE OF NAPIER 
§ SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 
YEAR AFTER YEAR.-——ORPHANS 
MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES 


PARTICULAR KIDDER’S TRAVELS IN BRAZIL. 
BARCLAY'S RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE oF St. SrMmon. 
Gu1zoT’s LIFE OF Sir R. PEEL. 

Court Foots——TuE THREE CLERES. 

BARCHESTER TOWER —Quits! 

Hwc’s CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, 

WHATELY’s Bacon. 

Masson's Essays 

A WomaAn’s THovuGnts Anout WomMEN. 
| NOTHING NEW.—JonN HALIFAX. 

| HeApD’s DESCRIPTIVE Essays. 
STOUGHTON’S AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. 
LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT VOYAGE. 
ELpDER'S LIFE OF Dr. KANeE, 
MAURICE’s EPISTLEs OF ST. JOHN. 
CARTER’S LIFE OF BISHOP ARMSTRONG. 
BARTH’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Scorr’s GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
MEMOIRS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
LoFTus’s RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA 
JAMESON'S ITALIAN PAINTERS. (New Ed.) 


LIVINGSTONE'S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILISATION 
SLEEMAN’S JOURNEY THROUGH OUDE. 
ATKINSON'S RESIDENCE IN SIBERIA. 
SMYTH’S ASCENT OF TENE 











DI 









MEMOIRS OF BERANGER.——ROMANY RYE 
Andersson. 





SCROPE'S GEOLOGY O] 
LIFE OF Dr, ARNOLD 





MILMAN’S LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
LIF! OF GEORGE STEPHENSON 











SIDE STUDIES. 
KNOW. 


consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 


Prospectuses, with Lists of Works in Circulation, and Catalogues of Surplus Books on Sale at Reduced Prices, 
will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


ham-court-road, four doors south of Shoolbred and Co.'s. } CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 509, 510, & 511, New Oxford-street, and 20 & 21, Museum-street, London, 


LLARTON’S STEEL BISCUITS. 


and 74 & 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





This elegant and very palatable preparation has now 
become a great favourite with the profession and the public. 
It is prescribed by most of the eminent Physicians in London, 
and by many of them patronised in their own families. The 
medical and scientific journals have pronounced the steel bis- 
cuits to be a most useful and agreeable tonic, and a great boon 
to children and delicate females. Sold in boxes, at ls. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. each, by the proprietor, W. S. Saxsy, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist, 2/ 54, ‘High- stree t, Southwark. 


ABINET FURNITU RE, CARPE rs, and 
BEDDING.—An Illustrated Book of Estimates and 
Furniture Catalogue, containing 160 Designs and Prices of } 
Fashionable and Superior Upholstery, Furniture, &c., gratis 
on application. Persons furnishing, who study economy, com- 
bined with elegance and durability, 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR and Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 7, 
Queen’s-buildings, Knightsbridge (seven doors west of Sloane- 
Street). N.B. Country orders carriage free. 
ml 1 
TEA, 


HeO8N] MAN’S PURE. 
STronG, Ricu, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured to 


THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 
the Public, as importing before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to | 
The Lancet (Longman, p. 318) | 
The green not being covered 
the black is not in- | 





the consumer at a high price. 
states of Horniman’s Teas :—‘ 
with Prussian blue, &c.,is a dull olive; 
tensely dark ;”’ 
Price 38. 8d., 4s., 
sell, 78, Cornhill; 





eierapt Agents :—Purs- | 


and 4s. 4d. per lb. 
36, Oxford- 


Elphinstone, 227, Reg 
street, and 21, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; , 75, St Paul’s- 
churchyard; Dodson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold 
in Pac Kets by HoRNIM An’s Agents in all parts of the kingdom. 


HE BEST FOOD FOR 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS 
BARLEY for making Superior 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 











sarley Water in Fifteen 


and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every | + 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- ry 


rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious | 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than | r 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 


: ‘ , ; ’ — e. Just published, price ls. (by 8). 
estimation as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and | REFERENCE for all facts relating to the CLERGY and the , as Sarl RVOUSNESS 
most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate CHURCH. Compiled by the Conductors of the “ Clerical | Dr BILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 
Gruel, which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, | Journal.” complete Essay on the Secret : ause of these distres 
‘The Clerical Directory Disorders: showing the advantages of the use of the Micr 


1s & popular recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chamber, and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
an excellent food for Infants and Children | 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE  y 
and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, H« yI- se 
born, London. ad 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in | the standard book of reference in relation to the 
Morning Herald. 


Town and Country, 


C rs in Packets of 6d, and ls.; and Family 
anisters, at 2s, 5s. 


, and 106. each, 





1848.—HISTORICAL REVELA- 


A VOICE FROM ENGLAND, in) 


should apply for this. |; POETS and POETRY of GERMANY. 


THE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE. 


wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. ——— ns 


CHILDREN, | 2: 


ROBINSON'S PATENT | ® 


pedia of the 
| literary, 





LOUIS BLANC’S NEW WORK. NOCHUE cloth, 
TMHE O'DONOGHUE of the ‘TAKES, and 
other Poems. By NICHOLAS J. GANNON. 
London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Dublin: M‘GLasHan and GrLL, Upper Sackville-street. 
Now ready, Second Edition, price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 
QTAMMERING: the CRUSE et CURE. 
wm By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A M., Cantab. 
__London: BoswortH and Harrisoy, 215, Regent-street. 
QPORTING QUARTERS.—No. Il. of the 
K LONDON LIST of SPORTING QUARTERS for 1858 is 


now ready, containing notices of numerous moors and manors 
not yet advertised to be let. Price 2d. post-free. The sub- 


TIONS. Inscribed to Lord Normanby. By LOUIS BLANC. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 





Answer to “ L'EMPEREUR NAPOLEON III. et L'AN- 
GLETERRE.” By AN ENGLISHMAN OUT OF OFFICE. 
Demy 8vo., price 6d. [This day. 








Biographical and Critical Notices. By MADAME L. 





DAVESIES DE PON’ TES, Translator of “Ey gmont,” * The | scription for the whole of the Lists to be issued in 1858 is 1s, 
Niebelungen Treasure,” ‘ Kirner’s Life and Works,’ Published at The Field Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, W-C.__ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. [This day. Just published, price 6s., f 
CONCISE and EASY SISTEM of 
Dedicated to Sir John Pakington, M.P. é. BOOK-KEEPING for SOLICITORS, &c., which has 


been in use for nearly fifty years in the offices of some of the 
ost respectable firms in London (and superintended by the 
‘Author durin; g the greater portion of that period): to which 
&e. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. are added, Observations omSingle and Double Entry, and the 
‘ General Principles of Book-keeping; Remarks on the History 
oc H AP MAN and H. ALL, , 193, Piccadilly. of Accounts and Book-keeping, and an Explanatory Intro- 
: — —————— | duction; together with an Exposition of Commercial and 
Monetary Terms; Notes on the Subject of Costs, Accounts 
nt : , and various useful memoranda. By WILLIAM 

MACKENZIE, Solicitor. 


3y JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of “ Isis," 


Price 10s. 6d. 


MISSIONS. By 





ATIONAL 














— WILLIAM MACCALL. LAw TrmEs Office, 29, Essex-street Strand. 
CONTENTS. s day, price 2d., post 

. Introductory. 9. Spain and Romance. - oo I ee ’ 
Egypt and Religion 10. Germany and Thought. Ss. Wi SIL V E R and © O.’s $> MIG RATION 
Greece and Beauty 11. England and Science. ‘ GUIDE, No. for May 

. Palestine and Faith. | 12. Russia and Destiny. Australasia, Ne w South Wales 
Rome and Force. 13, China and Custom. iia, New Zealand 
Arabia and Miracle 14. India and Imaginatior ! Kaffraria, Nata 

. Italy and Art. | 15. America and Progress. rhe Canadas, ul wer Canada, New Brunswick. 
France and Manners | 16. Concluding Remarks 4. Aids to Emigration 5 Shipr ping Intellige nee 


Published at 3 and 4, Bishopsgate- v Srvr 
lath. 19. . KIN, MARSHALL and Co., Stationers’-hall-court W. H. Surr 
ed, cl on, as, » ind Son, 184, 185, 186 and 187, Strand; and at all Railway 
DIREC TORY ; & | Stations and Newsvendors in Town and Country. 


STATISTICAL BOOK of | — . 


TR iBNER and C , Pate rnoster-row, London. street, and seld!t 


publi 


HE CLERICAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL and 





post, free, tor 14 star 









is a kind of biographical encyclo- 





in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
ich commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
ate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure. 
SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 87, Bedford-square, Lon- 


Church, g g an outline of the scholasti 
and ecclesiastical lives of all who hold office therein 
hat it has been in every particular compiled with the most 
rupulous care we can have no doubt; and there can be littk 
mbt, also. that it will at once take its place in the library as | 
clergy."— | J. " ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o’clock 
Strand. } till 2, and from 6 till 8 
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day, in 2 vc Is. post 8vo., 21s. if 
A ROUND STAMBOUL. 
sy Mrs. HORNBY. 
~ BENTLEY, New Burlington-str et. 


[% AND 


London: Rict 


NE W WORK BY — 
This day, in 2 vols., ’ 
NDS at THEIR OWN "FIRESIDES 
A Storv of the People called Quakers. 
By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of “The Women of En 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlingto -$ 


M. GUIZOT’S NEW woRe 
vow ready, Vol. I., in 8vo., 


gee OF MY OWN 
By M JIZOT, Autho AS “ History of 
Oliver Cromwell,” &c. 

‘Thi 8 work has a warm and oe interest, not only for the 
, but for the days to come. It will be devoured as a hist: 

r own time st y one of the most conspicuous men now 
i eferred to hereafter when much popular 
» been devoured by the worms. Guizot is 
F a genius is immortality. This is one of the 
at will mark the generation which gives its birth.’ 


ELLIS, 


in 
a man of genius, 
few books tl 
~Athenxum. 


London 
This 
r / ‘HE 
y Lieut.-Col. GRAHAM, 
Late Military Secreta y to General Vivian. 


London: RicHArRD Bent ey, Publisher in Or< 
her Majesty. 


RicHARD BENT ey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
_her Majesty. 


_ with Plans of Battles. 7s. 6d. 


in crown &vo. 


vols., post 8v0, with a map, 24s. 


af IU R NE Y through the KINGDOM of | 


ot pas in 1849-50. By din rection of the Right Hon. the 
ulhousie, Governor-General; with Private Corres- 
relative to the Annexation of Oude. 
r-General Sir WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 
Resident at the Court of Lucknow. 
‘gh Review for April — “We do not re aoe ee 
met with any work which gives s ) faithful or so frightful ar 
account of the effects of native Indian gove rime nt, or whic h 
contains so much original information to explain the events 
which have recently astonished the world. We can hardly 
imagi any testimony more valuable than that of such a man 
as Colonel Sleeman. His journey through Oude forms thx 
substance of these interesting and instructive volumes.” 
London: RicHARD Bentey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 


By Majc 


Edinbu 


1eaper Edition, in boards, 2 
+ mm 


By the Auth f “ Quits!" 
g the New Volume of Mr. Bentley's Popular Tw< 
Series. 
on: RICHARD , New B surlington-street. 


SENTLE} cY, 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MAY. 

aa 1 . ger 7 ArT + 
V ANTELL’S MEDALS of CREATION ; 
4 or, First Lessons in Geology, and in the Study of 
Organic Remains; including Geological Excursions to the Isle 
of Sheppy, Brighton, Lewes, Tilgate Forest, Charnwood 
Forest, Faringdon, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, 
Matlock, Crich Hill, &. By GIDEON ALGERNON MAN- 
TELL, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Two thick vols. post 8vo. 
Edition, exte nsive ly revised, with coloured Plates, and sev 
hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fossil Remains. Cloth. The 
two vols. 15s. 


Henry G. Bows, York-street, C ovent-garde n. 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR M AY 
ray TOG . ‘psa 
OWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 

4 MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising 
an account of rare, curious, and useful Books published in 
England since the invention of printing ; with bibliographical 
and critical notices and prices. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By HENRY G. ROHN, ~ To be completed in Eight 
Parts, forming 4 vols. post 8vo. Part IT., price 8s. 6d. 

*,* The former edition had within the last year become so 
scarce as to sell by auction for upwards of 7/. 
will be a full and oe te reprint, with extensive corrections 
and additions, for MU. 8: 

i. G. Bory, York- street, Covent-garden, London. 

BOHN’S HISTORICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
JESSE'S MEMOLiSof the PRETENDE 

and their ADHERENTS. New Edition, complete in 

1 vol, with Index and Six Portraits after original pictures. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
H. G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
THY CONTINUE PAY FULL 
post free; 


PRICE ?—4d, 


1 





to 

discount in the 1s, off music, 
2d. Discount in the 1s. off all Books, Magazines, Maps, Prints, 
&c. A detailed prospectus sent post free to all applicants.— 


S. and T. GILBerr, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of 
57 1d, London, E.C. Copy the address. 

N.B. All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely 
the same as if the full price were paid. 


Just published 12mo., neat c loth, 5s. 6d. 
WO 
LLENDORFF’S NEW and 
METHOD of LEARNING the GERMAN LANGUAGE 
Translated (unabridged) from the Original French Edition. 
By — NRY W. DULCKEN. 
BiLondon: D. Nurr, 270, Strand; 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, and 20, South Frederick- | 
| —Observer. 


street, Edi: iburgh, 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s., or Is. 2 post fre 


TACATION THOUGHTS on C AP ITAL 
PUNISHMENTS. By CILARLES PHILLIPS, 
One.of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors 
London: J. nae WAY, 1¢), Piccadilly, A. W. 
, Bish /psgate Ww ithout. Yi c. 


vow ready, price 3s. clot! 


W TILL the SECOND ADVENT of 
CHRIST be PRE-MILLENNIAL ? The Questi I 
iitted to the word on the principle that Scripture cannot 

contradict itself; with objections to the post- -mille nnial Ad 

vent of Christ Scripturally refuted. By ROBERT H. DAVY, 
3. A., Cheltenham. 

London: PIPER, 

or ect from the 

ih name 


Court for the 


BENNETT, 


STEPHENSON, 
: Author, 
and address. 


and Co., Paternoster-row ; 
by forwarding to him 36 stamps, 


Just published, crown 1 8V0., price 5s. 6d. bds. 


ALF-HOURS of TRANSLATION : 
Extracts from the best British and American Authors, 
to be rendered into French, and also Passages translated from 
French contemporary writers, to be pepoeences into the 
original Text, with Idiomatic Foot-notes ALPHONSE 
MARIETTE, M.A., Prolhaner of French att 
London. 
“ We have no doubt that this volume willansw« 
2imirably.”—Critic. 
RELFE BROTHERS, 150, Alders; 


ts purpose 


don, E.C. 


zate-street, Lon 


‘EL EMENTS of the ART OF WAR. | 


Second | 
} 


The present | 


3S| THE TWO BROTHERS. 


| novels. The plot is imaginative and original. 
| racters are lifelike and delicately drawn.”—John Bull. 


EASY | 


A.B., | 


A LOVER’S QUARREL. 


‘COUSIN HARRY. 
~,A WILL AND A WAY. 


‘THE MORALS of MAY FAIR. 


King’s College, | 


THE 
HURST “AND BLACKETT, | 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


‘RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST 
FOUR POPES. By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN 
8vo., with Portraits, 21s. 

“A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sove- 
reigns, by an eloquent Roman Catholi¢. Cardinal Wiseman 
| has here treated a special subject with so much generality 

and geniality, that his ‘ Recollections’ will excite no ill- 

feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed to 

every idea of human infallibility represented by Papal domi- 
nation."’"—Athenceum. 


THE BOOK OF ORDERS OF 


of | : 
| &c., has been added to the original work, and is now published 
| for the first time. 


KNIGHTHOOD; and DECORATIONS of HONOUR 

all NATIONS ; comprising an Historical Account of each 

Order—Military, Naval, and Civil,—with Lists of the 

Knights and Companions of each British Order, &c. 

Embellished with 500 Fac-stMiLE COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 

of the Insignia of the various Orders. Edited by ‘SIR 

ERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. Royal 8vo., 
ndsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 2/7. 2s. 

" This valuable and attractive work may claim the merit 
of being the best of its kind. It is so reeery of hensive in its 
character and so elegant in its style, that it far outstrips all 
competitors.”—Sun. 


The COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: 


Her LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN 

SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
Central Asia. 3y THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. 
] large vol. roval 8vo., with 50 Illustrations, 
numerous beautifully-coloured Plates, from Drawings by 
the Author, and a Map, 2/. 2s., elegantly bound. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1858. Under the especial Patronage of her 

Majesty and H.R.H. the Pringe Consort, and corrected 

throughout by the Nobility. Twenty-sev nth Edition. 

In! vol. royal 8vo., with the arms beautif engraved, 
Ahandsomely bound with gilt edges. 


 |MEMOIRS of BERANGER. 


Written by HIMSELF. Second Edition. 
Additional Anecdotes and Notes, 
1 vol., with Portrait. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END 


LIFE. With Sketches of Society in Paris, India, &c. By 
MAJOR CHAMBRE, late 17th Lancers. 2 vols., 21s. 


with numerous 
hitherto unpublished. 


‘MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 


RIDES and REVERIES of ZSOP SMITH. By MARTIN 
F. TUPPER. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


Third Edition, 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


ABOUT WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS of RACHEL. 2 vols. 


with Portrait. ist ready. 


THE NEW NOVEIS. 


By the 
Author of * The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 

‘“* This is, to our mind, the best of Lady Emily Ponsonby's 
The cha- 


** This story is very interesting. Readers will not leave it 
half read, and they will feel that it has been good for them 
to read it."—Athenceum. 

By 


ONE AND TWENTY. 
Author of “ Wildflower,” “The House of Elmore, 
3 vols. 


VIOLET BANK & its INMATES. 


3 vols. 

“This novel is written pleasantly, is right-minded, and 
clever enough to carry the reader on unwearied to the end.” 
— Examiner. 

** Violet Bank’ deserves a place with the most popular 
productions of its class that have been recently published.” 


By JULIA KAVANAGH, 
&c. 3 vols. 
’— Atheneum. 


the 


_ 
ac. 


ADELE. 


Author of “ Nathalie,” 
“A charming novel.’ 


Author of ‘Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of those fascinating tales which the 
put down half read.—Chronicle. 


THE ONLY CHILD. 
SCOTT. 2 vols. 
“A very agreeable story.” —Spect 


reader cannot 


By Lady 


41T 


Vrs. 
3 vols. 


By} 


” 
&c. 


‘ Try 
GREY 5] 
Author of “ The Gambler’s Wife, 


By the 


Hon. HENRY COKE. 


2 vols. 


Secon 
“One of 


Edition. 3 vols. 
the cleverest novels of the 


Also, j 


HECKINGTON. 


dJay.""— Lraminer. 
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“ NEW — ITIC ab NOVEL, 
post 8vo. ice 7s. 6d. cloth extra, 
NHE D. AY AFTE R TO-MORROW ; or, 
- Fata Morgana. Edited by WILLIAM DE TY ‘NE (of 
the Inner Temple.) 
ConTENTs.—Prologue—Carberry Lodge—The World's Work- 
shop—Government by Representatives—The Commons’ House 
—The House of Peers—The Throne—The Printing House— 
The Church—The Law—The Centres and the Great Centre— 
The Foreign States—The Inner Life—The Public Service— 
India—The Earth een from the Moon. 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 


BY ROBERT BELL. 
In post 8vo., br 7s. 6d. cloth extra, or with gilt edges, 8s. 


Wwaysil JE PICTURES, THROUGH 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and UP THE 
RHINE. By ROBERT BELU. With numerous Iilustra- 
tions and Frontispiece by Brrkxet Fostrr. 

“The whole of this work has been thoroughly revised, some 
part entirely re-written, and the local information respecting 
the places visited brought down to the present moment, so 
that on the lines of route traversed it will be found of the 
highest value to the tourist. The whole of that section re- 
lating to the Rhine, and embracing the ascent of the Drachen- 
fels, the river to Mayence, Wiesbaden, Ems, Schlaugenbad, 


Farringdon-street. 


London: GEorGE RoutLepcE and Co., Farring sdon- street. 


THE BEST AND LATEST WORK ON CHINA. 
In 1 vol., price 6s., cloth lettered, 2 
IFE in CHINA. By the Rev. W. C. 
MILNE, many years Missionary among the Chinese. 
The Third Thousand, with Additions, Ylustrated with a Plan 
of the City of Canton, Four Large Maps, and Eight Tlus- 
trations. 

** A book which, for the clearness and copiousness of its in- 
formation on China, its multifarious contents, its ‘sun pic- 
tures’ of scenery, men, and manners, in the ‘land of the 
sages’ is unique—more to be relied on than Huc's for its 
truthfulness, and more comprehensive in its range than For- 
tune’s.’’—Nonconformist. 

London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., 


‘THE -~ ap hd REVOLT. BY HENRY MEAD. 


fep. 8vo., price 2s. ¢ loth boards, 


HE SE P OY RE VOLT: its Causes and 


its Consequences.—Second and Cheap Edition. 
London: GEC OR RGE ROUTLE DGE and Cc 0., Fé uring don-street. t. 


On the 1 st of Ma ay, price 10s, 
FASTON and its INHABITANTS: 
Sketches of Life in a Country Town. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent-street, W. 
Just published, price 8s. 6d., 8vo. 
HE 


I cloth, second edition, 

LONDON PULPIT. By JAMES 

EWING RITCHIE, Author of “* The Night-side of Lon- 
don.” 

CONTENTS: —The Religious 
Sketches of the Rev. J. M. 
Melville, Villiers, Baldwin Brown, Binney, Dr. Campbell, 
Lynch, Morris, Martin, Brock, Howard Hinton, Sheridan 
Knowles, Baptist Noel, Spurgeon, Dr. Cumming, Dr. James 
Hamilton, W. Forster, H. lerson, Cardinal Wiseman, Miall, 
Dr. Wolff, &. 

Price 3s. 6d., 8vo. cloth, second edition, 
PPPHE NIGHT-SIDE of LONDON. By 
JAMES EWING RITCHIE. 

Introduction — Seeing a Man Hanged — Catherine-street— 
The Bal Masque—Up the Haymarket—Ratcliffe Highway— 
Judge and Jury Clubs—The Cave of Harmony—Discussion 
Clubs—Cider Cellars—Leicester-square—\ ight-houses—Box- 
ing-night—Caldwell’s—Cremorne—The Costermonger’s Free- 
and-Easy—The Eagle Tavern—The Police Court, &c. 

aa London: W. TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 
With a New Preface. The Sixth Edition of 
7 id 
r OM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 
By AN OLD BOY. Now ready, in crown $8vo. cloth, 
price 10s, 6d. 

*,* The Preface may be obtained by the purchasers of for- 
mer editions, on application to their respective booksellers, or 
on forwarding two postage-stamps to the Publishers. 
Cambridge : MAcMILLAN and Co. May be had of all 

s0oksellers in Town and 1 Country. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


Farringdon-street. 


or 


London— 
Maurice, 


Denominations of 
sellew, Dale, Liddell, 


38. 6d. 
TUE O'DONOGHUE of the LAKES, and 
other Poems. By NICHOLAS J. GANNON. 

‘* Eva is a beautiful creation, in exquisite harmony with the 
lovely natural world around her. The descriptions are rich in 

oetic colouring ; one scene ir particular, where the water- 

king comes with his court of nymphs and sylphs to claim his 
betrothed, is a gorgeous picture in which fancy and reality are 
finely blended. The other poems are excellent. ‘'The Court 
of Apollo’ is remarkable for higher qualities than mere sen- 
suous beauty: and some of the smaller pieces breathe a truly 
noble and patriotic spirit. We have great hopes of the 
author."’"—Morning Herald. 

“The author possesses great command of langnage, and the 
rhythm is melodious and well poised: add to this extensive 
and acute observation, a keen and fervid appreciation of his 
country’s lovely scenery, and no ordinary power of making 
them glow vividly on canvas.”’— Morning Post. 

* Display considerable skill in versification and fluency of 
style.” —Daily News. 

“The author of this little volume possesses a considerable 
share of the poetic faculty. He is always clear, simple, and 
intelligible. The conclusion of the poem is dramatic and 
effective.”"—Freeman's Journal. 

“The second edition, which we augur for this little volume.’ 
— Nation. 


London: BoswortH and Harr ISON, 215, Res gent-street. 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH BOTANY. 
Just published, in = b may ogy volume, crown 8vo., 


ror 
HE ILLUS rk ATED ‘HANDBOOK of 
the BRITISH PLANTS. By ALEX. IRVINE, F.B.S., 
Editor of the * Phytologist,” Author of ‘A Botanic Tour in 
the Highlands of Perthshir« e, &e. &e. 

This work contains clear and concise descriptions of the 
Flowering Plants and Ferns growing spontaneously in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Isles. The orders are illus- 

rated with diagrams, representing generally certain well- 
known plants, accompanied with magnified illustrations ot 
those parts most distinctive or characteristic of the order. 
There are given the range of altitude and temperature, and 
the degrees of latitude within which each plant is found, and 
also the number of botanical provinces and counties where 
each has been “hserved. An amy ple introduction to the Science 
of Botany as »yplicable to the study of the British Plants 
precedes the descriptive por ion of the work, which is com- 
pleted by an E tymolog nd Glossarial Index. 

London: THOMAS NELSON and Sons, Paternoster-row. 
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